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THE  EVANGELIST 


August  17,  1899 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company. 

166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
HENRY  HOUGHTON,  Business  Manager. 


Th*  Evanoelist  Is  a  Weekly  Presbyterian  Newspaper, 
published  every  Thursday— flfty-two  issues  a  year. 

Peice.— The  subscription  price  is  Three  Dollars  a  year, 
payable  in  advance.  Six  cents  a  copy.  To  minis¬ 
ters,  $2.00  a  year  in  advance,  postage  paid.  In  clubs 
of  five  or  more,  $2.00  each.  The  paper  will  also  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  three  months, 
twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 

PosTaoE  IS  Prepaid  by  the  publishers  for  all  subscrip¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico.  For 
all  other  countries  in  the  Postal  Union  add  $1.04  for 
postage. 

Advertising  rates  on  application.  Special  rates  for 
special  iwsitions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Change  of  Address.— When  a  change  of  address  is  or¬ 
dered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  address  must  be 
given.  The  notice  should  be  gent  one  week  before  the 
change  ig  to  take  effect. 

Discontinuances.— If  a  subscriber  wishes  his  copy  of 
the  paper  discontinued  at  the  expiration  of  his  sub¬ 
scription,  notice  to  that  effect  should  be  sent.  Other¬ 
wise  it  is  assumed  that  a  continuance  of  the  sub¬ 
scription  is  desired. 

Please  look  at  the  figures  printed  each  week  on  your 
wrapper.  They  give  the  date  to  which  your  subscrip 
tion  is  paid. 

How  TO  Re.mit.— Remittances  should  be  sent  by  draft  on 
New  York,  express  order,  or  money  order,  payable 
to  the  order  of  The  Evangelist  Publishing  Co. 
Cash  should  be  sent  in  registered  letter. 

Contributions  will  be  paid  for  on  publication. 

Unavailable  Articles,  if  accompanied  by  postage, 
will  be  promptly  returned. 

Letters  should  be  addressed : 

THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  in  the  \ew  York  Post-office. 

The  Evangelist  is  on  sale  at 
Brentano’s,  New  York,  Washington  and  Chicago. 
Wanamaker’s,  Broadway  and  10th  Street,  N,  Y. 
Presbyterian  Book  Store,  Pittsburgh. 

Western  Tract  Society,  Cincinnati. 

Bowen-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Presbyterian  Publishing  House,  St.  Louis. 

Also  for  sale  on  the  principal  news  stands  in  Greater 

New  York. 


THE  WEEK'S  BISIXESS. 

The  West  has  taken  a  new  position  in  the 
money  markets  of  the  country — a  position  that 
has  upset  the  calculations  which  for  years 
have  been  made  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
The  moving  of  crops  requires  an  immense 
amount  of  cash,  which  in  the  past  has  been 
furnished  by  Wall  street.  Preparations  for 
this  have  been  under  way  for  some  time  and 
the  tightness  in  money  consequent  upon  such  a 
demand  has  put  a  check  upon  the  volume  of 
business  which  would  have  been  extremely 
large  but  for  the  fear  of  getting  pinched  by 
advancing  rates  of  interest. 

Now  all  previous  calculations  have  been 
upset,  speculators  and  wiseacres  were  undone 
in  their  prophecies  and  their  tirades  last  week 
when  threatening  stringency  was  suddenly  dis¬ 
sipated  in  easy  off-hand  fashion  by  these  very 
Western  agencies.  It  has  pleased  the  Wall 
street  veteran  to  count  upon  Western  money 
needs  of  urgent  sort  at  this  season  of  the  year 
as  not  merely  natural  but  altogether  certain. 
Thus  most  interests  financial  must  expect  for 
some  time  to  come  to  be  embarrassed  and  hurt, 
if  not  undone,  by  the  drain  of  funds  from  the 
East ;  and  many  an  important  interest  has 
slackened  pace  in  prudent  deference  to  the 
sentiment  that  has  come  with  every  July  and 
August  for  generations. 

Of  course  everybody  has  known  of  the  West’s 
enrichment,  and  more  or  less  based  business 
confidence  upon  it.  It  has  been  known  that 
mortgages  have  been  extinguished,  that  farm¬ 
ing  has  ceased  to  stand  for  financial  destruc¬ 
tion,  that  the  West  has  even  become  a  buyer  of 
importance  in  Eastern  markets,  and  that,  as 
an  outcome  of  betterment,  confiscation  politics 
has  lost  its  grip  in  granger  territory.  Still, 
nowhere  in  Wall  street  has  there  been  readi¬ 
ness  for  the  disclosure  that  the  West  has  grown 
financially  strong  enough  to  be  quite  at  ease, 
independent,  amply  powerful  of  itself  to  handle 
every  one  of  its  own  harvest  interests,  to  meet 


Caryl  Coleman,  President.  Russell  Sturgis  Foot,  Vice-Pres. 

Church  Glass  and  Decorating  Company  of  New  York 

AMERICAN  MOSAIC  GLASS  WINDOWS.  ENGLISH  STAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS 
FROM  THE  STUDIOS  OF  JOHN  HARDMAN  &  CO.,  BIRMINGHAM  &  LONDON. 

Numbers  3,  5  and  7  WEST  29TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


every  one  of  its  harvest  liabilities.  It  has 
reached  the  point  where  even  to  Wall  street  it 
can  lend  assistance,  offer  succor  from  the  very 
money  market  threats  that  old  lines  of  theoriz¬ 
ing  were  attributing  to  Western  necessities. 
bank  statement.^ 

The  weekly  statement  of  the  New  York  City 
Associated  Banks,  issued  Saturday,  showed  an 
increase  in  the  reserve  of  16,284,775.  The 
banks  now  hold  $14,393,375  more  than  the 
legal  requirement.  The  changes  in  the  aver¬ 
ages  show  a  decrease  in  the  loans  of  $6,395,200, 
an  increase  in  specie  of  $6,388,800,  a  decrease 
in  legal  tenders  of  $100,200,  an  increase  in 
deposits  of  $15, 700,  and  an  increase  in  circula¬ 
tion  of  $146,900. 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  aver¬ 
ages  of  the  New  York  banks  for  the  last  two 
weeks  and  the  corresponding  date  last  year ; 


AUg.  AUg.  ;i.  va  AUg.  1».  va 

Loans . $T4B,6a‘),3(«  $7.'i3,(  >80.50(1  $6.>9,411.0l)O 

Specie .  171,963,000  16.5,574.800  166,224  400 

L«gal  tenders....  54,911,400  .55,011,600  .57,076,100 

Net  deposits .  849,918,.500  848.903,200  760,7.54,600 

Circulation .  13,902,700  13,755,800  14,231,100 


APPOISTilESTS  ANB  IXSTITUTIOSS. 
THE  BOARDS. 


Home  Missions, 

Foreign  Missions, 

Church  Erection, 
Education, 

Publication  and  S.  S.  Work, 
Ministerial  Relief,  - 
Freedmen, 

Aid  for  Colleges, 


156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

-  1319  Walnut  St.,  Phila. 

516  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

-  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION,  § 

ESTABLISHED  IN  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  in  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlera 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  W’ork  abides. 
1,603  new  schools  started  in  1898  ;  also  88  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  75  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  in  the  blessing.  $25.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Bancroft,  Dls.  Secretary, 

158  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 

THE  SOCIETY  FOB  PKO.MOTINO  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  in  1819.  Sup¬ 
ports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’  Church,  46 
Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily  religious  services 
in  Lecture  Room  and  its  Branch,  128  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  nation¬ 
alities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor. 

W.M.  H.  H.  Moore,  President. 

Theophii.us  A.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y. 

Talbot  Olyphant.  Treas. 

No.  21  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


THE  FITE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

1S5  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectalile  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  tlie  House  of  Industrj-. 

During  its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  26,000  liave  lived  in  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:30  to  4:30  p.m.;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
3  P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A..M.,  and  12:40  to  3  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P..M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
Archibald  D.  Russell.  Sec.;  W.m.  F.  Barnard,  Supt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  is  money  for  a  new  building.  We  ur¬ 
gently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventy-two  years  has  been  engaged  in  producing  and  dis¬ 
seminating  Christian  literature  in  153  languages  and  dialects. 
A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population  can  be  reached  only 
by  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  its  colpor- 
ters,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries,  millions  of 
the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mission  work  is  wholly 
dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies,  for  which  it  earnestly 
appeals.  From  $1100  to  8.500  supports  a  colporter  for  a  year. 
Remit  to  Louis  Tag,  Asst.  Treas.,  150  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  Yo'  k. 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  Sea¬ 
men;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home  in  New  York; 
puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  Port  of 
New  York;  publishes  the  Sailors’  Magazine,  the  Seaman's  Friend, 
and  the  Life  Boat.  James  W.  Elwell,  Pres.;  W.  C.  Stub- 
3E8,  Treas.;  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary, 


For  Over  Fifty  Years 

Mbs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  ‘Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  and  take  no  other  kind. 
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EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  CHURCH,- 

MEMORIALS,  SUPPLIES, 


Tablets,  Lecturns,  Pulpits,  Pews,  Fonts,  etc.  Churcbly 
Designs,  standard  and  original.  TIssot’s  Stained 
Glass  Windows  and  Paintings. 

Decorators  and  Furnishers, 

M^LuS'riS'”’  » Coi  Sobs  &  BBcMey  Co., 

70  FIFTH  AVENUE,  -  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


plimCH.  SCHOOL  ie  OTMCn, 

9  MENEELT&CO. 

, WEST-TROT 

CHIMES.  Eve.  CATAlOGUEhPRICES  FREE. 


ALLIANCE  OF  THE  REFORMED  CHCBCHES. 

The  Seventh  General  Council  of  the  “Alliance  of  the 
Reformed  Churches”  throughout  the  world  holding  the- 
Presbyterian  System,  will  be  held  in  the  New  York  Ave¬ 
nue  Presbyterian  Church  (Rev.  Wallace  Radcliffe  D.D., 
pastor),  from  Sept.  27— Oct.  6, 1899.  The  Council  will  be 
opened  with  a  sermon  by  the  R**v.  John  De  Witt  D.  D., 
LL.D  ,of  Princeion,  N.  J..  and  an  address  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Marshall  I.«ng  D.D.,of  GHasgow,  Scotland,  the  President 
of  the  Alliance. 

Georoe  D.  Mathews.  General  Secretary, 

Wm.  Henry  Roberts,  American  Secretary. 

The  Executive  Commission  of  the  Alliance,  Westerix 
or  American  Section,  will  meet  on  Sept.  28, 1899,  In  Ihe 
New  York  Avenue  Church,  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  T.SO- 
P.M. 

Reduced  rates  of  railroad  fare  have  been  secured,  and 
particulars  connected  with  the  reduction«can  be  had  on 
application  to  Rev.  Wm.  Henry  Roberts  D.D.,  1319  Wal¬ 
nut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Presbytery  of  Davttin  will  meet  in  Camden  on  Mon¬ 
day  September  18,  1899,  at  7.30  P.  M. 

J.  K.  Gibson,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Peoria  will  meet  at  Brimfield,  Ill.,  on 
Monday,  September  11.  at  7.!W  P.  M. 

I.  A.  CORNELISON,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Zanesville  meet"  at  Martinsburgh, 
Ohio,  Monday,  September  II.  ItM.  at7.00  P.M.  All  dele¬ 
gates  will  please  notify  Mr.  .losei'h  C.  Fields  of  their  ex¬ 
pected  time  of  arrival,  tliat  conveyances  may  be  pro- 
vidtjd.  John  P.  Davis,  Stated  Clerk,  Keene,  Ohio. 

Presbytery  of  Kearney  will  1  old  its  regular  fall 
meeting  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Shelton,  Ne¬ 
braska,  Tuesday  evening,  September  12, 1899.  at  7.30  P.M. 

■  Thomas  C.  Clark,  Stated  Clerk. 


Presby  tery  of  Sy  raeuse  will  meet  in  Canastoto,  N.  Y.» 
September  18,  at  3  P.M. 

A.  H.  Fahnestock,  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  Petoskey  will  meet  in  Cross  Village, 
Mich.,  on  Tuesday,  September  12.  1899,  at  7.30  P.M. 

WiLEv  K.  Wright,  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  Erie  will  meet  at  Sandy  Lake,  Pa., 
Tuesday,  September  12. 18OT,  at  7.30  P.5I. 

R.  S.  Van  Cleve,  Stated  Clerk. 


FOR  KKDl'CED  POST.VGE. 

The  Society  of  American  Authors  has  started 
a  movement  to  procure  the  passage  of  an  act 
by  Congress  for  the  reduction  of  postage  on 
authors’  manuscripts,  by  allowing  them  to  be 
sent  as  second  instead  of  first  class  mail.  The 
bill  is  coming  up  next  fall.  Many  influential 
senators  and  members  of  Congress  are  espe¬ 
cially  interested  in  the  movement  and  will  aid 
it.  The  proposed  law’  wonld  place  manuscripts 
on  the  same  footing  as  merchandise.  In  Eng¬ 
land  manuscript  goes  at  third  class  rates.  It 
costs  four  cents  to  send  a  manuscript  there  that 
here  would  cost  sixteen  cents.  Authors  and 
literary  workers  are  asked  to  communicate  at 
once  with  the  secretary  of  the  Society  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Authors,  No.  71  Broadway,  New  York, 
expressing  approval  and  authorizing  the  use  of 
their  names. 


JHEO. 

McDiy’iTT.— On  the  third  of  August,  at  her  home  in 
Asheville.  North  Carolina.  Emily  M.  McDivitt,  wife  of 
Samuel  P.  McDivitt  and  daughter  of  the  late  Rev. 
Thomas  H.  Skinner  D.D.,  of  McCormick  Theological 
Seminary.  Chicago.  The  interment  was  in  Chicago. 

Cultured  and  reftned,  her  genial  disposition  and  ready 
lact  rendered  lier  agreeable  and  helpful,  alike  to  the 
brilliant  and  the  humble.  Through  years  of  Illness  and 
pain,  endured  with  Christian  patience  and  cheerfulness, 
her  forgetfulness  of  self  and  thoughtfulness  for  others, 
bore  testimony  to  a  life  “hid  with  Christ  in  God,”  and 
was  an  inspiration  to  all  who  came  within  her  influ¬ 
ence.  M.-i 
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ROCKLAND  CEMETERY. 

lERMONT-ON-THE-HUDSON,  Northern  New  Jer- 
sey  R.R.,  Chambers  and  23d  St.  Ferries. 


EHORIAL  TABLETS 

ONUHENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  it  K.  LAMB,  59  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 


Vol.  LXX.-No.  33 
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WHOLE  No.  3621 


THE  MINISTRY  OF  PAIN. 

Agnes  Nourse. 

A  hand  was  laid  npon  me,  and  I  lay 
In  helpless  impotence,  the  while  my  soul 
Went  faring  forward  on  its  unchecked  way 
Toward  the  dim  unknown  world,  its  destined  goal. 
Perplexed,  it  felt  the  clogging  weight  of  hands 
That  might  not  lift  the  lightest  burden  now. 

Of  heavy  feet  that  longed  to  tread  all  lands 
In  search  of  knowledge,  and  of  weary  brow. 

Whose  aching  would  not  even  thought  allow. 

“Lie  still,”  God  whispered,  “Soul,  lie  still,  and  rest; 
Who  longs  for  power  first  must  patience  learn ; 
After  the  ‘Wilderness’  the  mountain’s  crest 
Witnessed  the  face  of  Christ  with  radiance  burn. 

So  thou,  when  far  removed  from  life’s  wild  whirl. 
Tempted  by  lack  of  strength  to  doubt,  lie  still ; 

Only  the  wounded  oyster  holds  the  pearl; 

God  doth  but  empty  thee,  that  He  may  fill 
Thee  with  a  fuller  knowledge  of  His  will.” 

All  Roiind  the  Horizon 

All  civilization  felt  a  thrill  of  horror  when 
on  Monday  morning  came  the  news  of  the 
assassination  of  Maitre  Labori,  the  junior 
counsel  but  chief  advocate  of  Dreyfus.  The 
most  brilliant  lawyer  of  France,  who  had  never 
lost  a  case  until  he  lost  that  of  Zola  last  year 
and  gained  even  greater  prestige  by  his  loss, 
the  crime  of  Monday  would  indeed  show  the 
weakness  of  the  anti-revisionist  cause,  could 
it  be  supposed  that  it  was  inspired  by  the 
opponents  of  Dreyfus.  Happily  for  the  self- 
respect  of  mankind,  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
act  was  that  of  a  half-mad  crank — brought  to 
this  point  of  insane  folly,  no  doubt,  by  the 
criminal  conduct  of  that  reckless  crew  who 
have  lately  been  trying  to  wreck  the  govern¬ 
ment,  but  directly  responsible  only  to  himself. 
Yet,  though  the  act  was  not  “inspired”  in  that 
diabolical  sense,  it  is  probable  that  the  words 
uttered  by  Labori,  “I  may  die  from  this,  but 
Dreyfus  is  saved,”  are  prophetic.  Labori ’s 
death  would  greatly  increase  the  pro-Dreyfus 
sentiment  which  day  by  day  is  growing  stronger 
with  the  French  public,  and  all  the  more 
because  of  the  heroic  bearing  of  the  stricken 
man.  He  met  suffering  and  danger  with  a 
calmness  and  unselfishness  that  show  in  the 
strongest  light  the  great  character  of  the  man. 
His  constant  thought  wa^  as  to  the  effect  the 
attack  would  have  on  his  client's  trial.  His 
first  movement  was  to  protect  the  papers  he  had 
with  him ;  his  second  to  send  his  wife  from 
what  he  believed  his  place  of  death  to  inform  the 
court  of  the  occurrence.  Happily  there  is  hope 
at  this  writing  that  he  may  live,  although  at 
best  his  client  must  now  be  deprived  of  his  in¬ 
valuable  services. 

The  trial  was,  of  course,  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  events  of  the  past  week.  Secret  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  court  martial  were  held  in  order 
to  examine  the  dossier,  a  public  perusal  of 
which  might  have  brought  harm  to  the  repub¬ 
lic.  The  dossier  consisted  of  about  four  hun¬ 
dred  documents ;  and  from  what  could  be 
^thered  from  counsel  they  were  not  of  the 
-great  importance  the  judges  had  expected.  On 
Saturday  and  Monday  the  sessions  were  open. 


Saturday  was  a  day  of  triumph  for  Dreyfus,  for 
the  evidence  of  ex-President  Casimir-Perier 
was  strongly  in  his  favor;  while  General 
Mercier,  from  whom  the  prosecution  had  ex¬ 
pected  many  new  and  compromising  facts, 
failed  utterly  in  proving  his  case.  The  testi¬ 
mony  of  M.  Casimir-Perier  was  most  thrilling. 
He  declared  that  one  motive  for  his  resigna¬ 
tion  from  the  Presidency  was  the  ignorance  in 
which  he  had  been  kept  regarding  the  affair. 

‘  ‘  For  the  honor  of  the  magistracy  and  for  the 
honor  of  France,  I  feel  compelled  to  speak  the 
truth  in  defence  of  the  innocent.  ’  ’  But  why 
did  he  not  speak  it  sooner?  He  gives  a  weak 
explanation  of  his  strange  silence  and  one 
which  it  is  difficult  to  accept.  But  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  sense  of  honor  which 
must  control  the  acts  of  a  man  who  has  held 
eminent  office  is  not  always  easy  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated  by  those  who  have  never  been  in  a  like 
situation.  The  session  of  Monday,  which  was 
opened  after  two  hours’  delay  caused  by  the 
assassination  of  Labori,  showed  how  greatly 
he  will  be  missed  from  the  conduct  of  this 
case.  Maitre  Demange,  the  senior  counsel, 
was  by  no  means  able  to  carry  out  his  junior’s 
method  of  cross-examination  and  M.  Casimir- 
Perier  in  consequence  was  hardly  able  to 
hold  his  own  against  General  Mercier,  who 
waxed  confident  in  Labori ’s  absence  and  made 
some  statements  which  that  lawyer  would 
not  have  permitted  to  pass  unchallenged. 


Many  plotters  against  the  republic  were 
arrested  at  Paris  on  Saturday.  Among  them 
was  Paul  Deroulede,  the  leader  of  the  League 
of  Patriots.  The  present  government  seems  to 
have  matters  well  under  control,  and  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  prevent  further  outbreaks  like  that  of 
a  month  ago  at  Longchamps,  but  its  methods 
with  regard  to  a  party  of  “Patriots”  who  have 
barricaded  themselves  in  their  office  in  Paris 
are  hardly  what  ours  would  be.  The  Paris 
police  are  calmly  beseiging  them ! 


The  cloud  over  Transvaal  has  grown  very 
ominous.  In  Parliament  on  Wednesday  Mr. 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  the  “American  British 
politician,  ’  ’  made  a  grave  and  incisive  state¬ 
ment  of  the  situation  in  South  Africa.  “Our 
predominence  is  menaced  by  the  action  of  the 
Transvaal  government.  That  is  a  state  of 
things  which  cannot  long  be  tolerated.  We 
have  put  our  hands  to  the  plow’and  we  will 
not  turn  back.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  that  state¬ 
ment  1  propose  to  rest  content.”  Strong  words 
from  the  Foreign  Secretary.  And  England 
seems  to  consider  the  situation  serious.  Troops 
are  being  drafted  to  the  Cape  and^many  ship¬ 
ping  companies  have  been  notified  to  hold 
transports  in  reserve.  Preparations*have  been 
almost  completed  for  the  despatch^of  twelve 
thousand  troops  from  India  to  South  Africa. 
Every  paper  tells  of  new  regiments  added  to 
the  heavy  list  already  scheduled  for  the'Cape. 

The  only  alternative  to  war  seems  to  be  a 
complete  back-down  on  the  part  of  the  Boers. 


And  yet  there  are  reasons  why  England  should 
hesitate  long  before  pushing  matters  to  a 
crisis.  Trouble  with  the  blacks  all  over  the 
African  colonies  is  brewing.  At  the  first  out¬ 
break,  there  may  be  more  than  the  Boers  to 
deal  with.  The  Matabele,  the  Kaffirs  and  the 
Suatis  are  in  a  particularly  restless  condition. 
And  the  Basutos,  who  can  put  thirty  thousand 
warriors  into  the  field  at  short  notice,  are  re¬ 
ported  most  anxious  to  take  a  hand  in  the 
fighting.  Let  us  hope  that  statesmanship  will 
triumph  and  that  a  pacific  settlement  of  the 
serious  problem  will  be  reached.  Latest  ad¬ 
vices  at  this  writing  are  that  President  Kruger 
consents  to  arbitration  provided  the  independ¬ 
ency  of  the  country  be  not  impugned.-  This 
means  the  abandonment  by  England  of  the 
claim  of  suzerainty.  As  Great  Britain  by 
offering  arbitration  bad  virtually  recognized 
the  independence  of  the  Transvaal  she  can 
hardly  refuse,  though  she  will  assuredly  re¬ 
luctantly  grant  this  condition.  It  will  seem  a 
miserable  failure  on  the  part  of  modem  diplo¬ 
macy,  if  all  the  horrors  of  a  semi- civilized 
warfare  occur. 

The  war  with  the  Filipinos  has  assumed  many 
encouraging  phases.  Secretary  Root  intends 
to  swell  the  number  of  troops  there  to  fifty 
thousand,  and  more  will  be  added  if  necessary. 
Optimists  at  Washington  predict  that  we  shall 
have  peace  by  January  1.  When  it  does  come 
it  will  be  most  heartily  welcomed  by  pro  and 
anti-expansionists;  for  after  all,  both  sides 
are  loyal  Americans  at  heart  and  will  be  glad 
to  see  our  country  out  of  her  difficulty. 

On  Tuesday  a  terrible  West  Indian  hurricane 
brought  death  and  devastation  to  many  of  the 
islands.  Puerto  Rico  was  the  heaviest  sufferer. 
One  hundred  thousand  persons  in  the  island  are 
destitute  and  whole  towns  have  been  destroyed. 
In  Ponce  alone,  five  hundred  lives  were  lost. 
The  appeal  of  Governor-General  Davis  has  met 
with  ready  response  from  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  army  transport  Mc¬ 
Pherson  left  with  over  a  million  pounds  of 
food  on  Monday.  It  is  evident  that  with  our 
new  possessions  we  have  assumed  added  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  This  country  is  awake  to  the 
sense  of  her  duties  and  will  yet  give  the  world 
a  lesson  in  the  economical  development  and 
scientific  improvement  of  her  semi-civilized 
colonies. 

Several  plans  which  concern  the  management 
of  Cuba  have  undergone  careful  consideration 
lately  at  Washington.  The  work  of  changing 
the  civil  laws  to  conform  with  American  ideas 
and  customs  is  progressing  smoothly  and  rap¬ 
idly.  General  Wood  is  still  giving  object 
lessons  in  the  proper  handling  of  dangerous 
sanitary  conditions,  and  a  census  of  the  whole 
island  is  to  be  completed  by  January  1.  General 
Gomez  and  other  leaders  of  prominence  are 
full  of  sage  advice  to  highly  strung  Cubans 
and  a  more  amicable  footing  has  been  reached 
with  the  most  promising  outlook  for  the 
future. 
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TEiCHIKOS  OF  THE  GREAT  KORTHFIELD 
COX^^JiTIOS. 

S.  B.  Rossiter  D.D. 

The  Northfield  Convention  is  like  the  basket 
of  apples  which  Mr.  Moody  puts  out  on  the 
sidewalk  in  front  of  his  house  with  the  sign 
over  it,  “Help  yourself.”  You  select  what 
you  please  and  as  much  as  you  please.  And 
many  are  going  home  from  this  convention 
with  their  memorandum  books  marked  with 
the  “things  received  at  Northfield. ” 

One  of  the  first  and  great  teachings  of  this 
convention  is,  “personal  deavUvex^.”  “Be  ye 
clean  that  bare  the  vessels  of  the  Lord.  ’  ’  A 
clean  body  and  a  white  soul  are  the  only  fit 
receptacles  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  there  has 
been  much  searching  of  the  self  to  detect  the 
cause  of  the  vileness  of  the  human  spirit.  The 
cleanness  is  not  only  to  be  ceremonial  clean¬ 
ness,  as  symbolized  in  the  old  ceremonial,  but 
an  inward  cleanness,  a  spiritual  rightness.  All 
the  speakers  seem  to  be  agreed  on  this  point. 
And  surely  that  doctrine  going  out  into  all  the 
churches  and  into  the  world  would  be  greatly 
to  the  advance  of  our  civilization. 

Along  with  this  and  indeed  a  part  of  this  is 
the  dictum  of  the  convention  in  regard  to 
worldlinexs  in  the  dturdics.  Northfield  stands 
up  as  a  witness  as  against  card  playing,  theatre¬ 
going,  dancing,  tobacco  smoking,  and  the  use 
of  alcoholic  beverages.  Some  speakers,  like 
Mr.  Morgan,  speak  with  caution,  not  seeking  to 
pronounce  judgment  on  their  brethren,  and 
some,  like  Mr.  Meyer,  go  thoroughly  over  the 
line,  finding  no  place  for  these  things  in  the 
consecrated  man's  life.  If  Northfield  should 
burst  in,  with  a  rush,  upon  our  churches,  it 
would  accomplish  a  change  so  great  that  no 
one  could  imagine  the  result. 

The  great  teaching  of  the  convention  is  the 
"  necexxity  of  the  tmrendered  n-ill.”  To  this 
great  surrender  Dr.  Morgan  approached  in 
three  powerful  discourses. 

In  his  first  discourse  he  showed  by  many 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  New 
that  the  Bible  reveals  “the  will  of  God  as  the 
rule  of  human  life.”  That  “will”  must  be 
binding  upon  the  creature.  It  is  best  for  him, 
for  God  created  it ;  because  it  works  blessedness 
for  the  man  since  God  is  love,  and  because  it 
gives  man  what  his  heart  craves,  permanence, 
for  having  God  you  must  necessarily  have  per¬ 
manence. 

In  his  second  discourse.  Dr.  Morgan  showed 
that  this  “will  of  God”  as  a  rule  of  conduct 
and  a  plan  of  life  is  practicable.  An  ideal  is 
not  an  ideal  unless  it  is  practicable;  men  will 
not  climb  after  the  impossible.  The  will  of 
God  as  a  plan  of  life  is  practicable  because  of 
its  very  nature,  and  because  it  has  been  re¬ 
vealed  to  man  in  great,  detail,  and  because  it 
carries  with  it  the  dynamic  that  will  secure 
perfect  conformity  to  it. 

In  the  third  discourse.  Dr.  Morgan  showed 
the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  and  with 
the  consent  of  man,  by  which  God’s  will  for 
man,  God’s  plan  of  life  for  each  man,  may  be 
carried  out.  There  was  but  one  thing  for 
each  one  to  do  after  this,  and  that  was  to 
adopt  God’s  plan  of  life  for  himself  and  by  an 
effort  of  the  will  to  swing  himself  over  into 
God’s  plan.  And  many  rising  up  testified  that 
they  surrendered  themselves  to  the  will  of 
God. 

Mr.  Meyer  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  Mr. 
Morgan  as  to  manner  of  teaching,  though  the 
end  aimed  at  is  virtually  the  same.  Mr  Meyer 
is  a  sweet  and  gentle  mystic.  His  teachings 
have  made  him  so.  By  nature  a  man  of  strong 
will  and  imperious  disposition,  by  the  habit 
of  quietness,  surrender  and  communing  with 
the  invisible  Jesus  he  has  become  most  sweet, 
most  gentle,  with  an  aroma  of  character  that 
is  delightful  to  inhale.  The  Keswdek  school 
commences  with  the  total  surrender  of  the  will 


to  Jesus.  And  because  of  that  surrender,  the 
peace  of  God  fills  the  heart  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  comes  in  to  abide  and  manifest  itself  to 
the  man.  Mr.  Meyer  does  not  teach  that  the 
self  life  is  eradicated,  but  that  the  self  life  is 
nailed  to  the  cross.  By  an  act  of  faith  we  are 
to  consider  ourselves  as  dying  with  Jesus  on 
the  cross  and  we  are  to  reckon  ourselves  dead 
to  self,  moment  by  moment.  Your  self  life  is 
your  shadow.  Stand  facing  the  sun  and  your 
shadow  is  behind  you.  Stand  underneath  the 
sun  at  mid  day  and  your  shadow  is  under  your 
feet.  As  Jesus  put  all  things  under  his  feet, 
so  we  by  the  power  of  Jesus  ate  to  put  all  lust 
under  our  feet. 

The  way  to  the  conquering  and  enthroned 
life  is  through  the  grave.  We  must  die.  Jesus 
died  to  all  he  could  die  to.  From  the  dark 
grave  he  arose.  He  is  seated  on  the  right 
hand  of  God.  As  the  believer  was  one  with 
him  on  the  cross,  so  is  the  believer  one  in  the 
resurrected  and  enthroned  life  of  Jesus.  He  is 
to  reckon  himself  one  with  Jesus  in  the  victori¬ 
ous  life  and  from  the  standpoint  of  courage 
and  assured  victory  he  is  to  fight  sin,  evil, 
self,  all  forms  of  suhtle  xelf. 

The  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  life 
is  very  prominent  in  the  teachings  of  North- 
field.  The  Holy  Spirit  abides  in  the  world 
and  especially  in  the  Church,  and  will  come  in 
and  possess  the  believer  as  far  as  he  will  let 
him ;  if  yielded  to  he  will  entirely  occupy  his 
nature.  The  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
full  power  in  the  heart  is  the  dynamic  by 
which  a  man  accomplishes  his  purpose  to  lose 
himself  in  the  will  of  God.  “He  worketh  in 
you  to  iriU  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure.  ” 


IS  XOVA  SCOTIA. 

Professor  Jean  Charlemagne  Bracq. 

Halifax  harbor  is  one  of  the  largest,  finest 
and  most  picturesque  in  the  world.  The 
heights  on  all  sides  are  covered  with  a  verdure 
which  is  a  feast  to  the  eye  coming  from  the 
sea.  The  only  features  which  seem  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  the  surroundings  are  the  citadel 
looming  up  in  the  distance,  the  sight  of  earth¬ 
works  and  forts  in  every  direction.  The 
harbor  of  Halifax  is  one  of  the  best  fortified 
ports  upon  any  coast  of  the  British  Empire. 
On  landing,  the  first  thing  which  strikes  a 
visitor  from  the  United  States  is  the  large 
number  of  soldiers  in  the  streets.  This  sight 
brings  home  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  has 
no  mean  standing  army  in  the  sense  in  which 
Russia,  Germany  and  France  understand  it — 
as  a  force  of  defense.  Though  in  that  specia 
tense  the  British  army  is  the  navy.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  all  is  national  security. 

Subsequent  impressions  are  varied.  Halifax 
has  interesting  buildings,  though  none  of  them 
are  very  remarkable.  The  architecture  suggests 
strength  and  service  rather  than  grace.  Seldom 
has  a  people  better  impressed  it.self  upon  its 
architectnral  structures.  The  inhabitants,  who 
are  predominantly  Scotch  and  English,  look 
quiet,  active  and  intelligent  They  are  fight¬ 
ing  the  battle  of  life  amidst  circumstances  more 
difficult  than  those  which  face  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  but  in  a  calm,  honest  and 
confident  way.  They  do  not  all  hope  to  get 
rich  in  five  or  ten  years.  Though  working 
hard,  they  take  time  for  enjoyment  and  rec¬ 
reation  in  a  way  which  is  unknown  in  the 
United  States.  The  simplicity  of  dress  is  strik¬ 
ing. 

Politically  the  province  has  as  quiet  a  life  as 
any  in  Canada.  It  has  the  unspeakable  bless¬ 
ing  of  restricted  franchise,  or  rather  restricted 
suffrage ;  still  it  has  the  modern  bane  of  society, 
politicians.  Some  Nova  Scotians  have  told  me 
that  these  were  importations  from  the  United 
States;  but  he  who  looks  into  the  natural  work¬ 
ings  of  dem'^cracies  must  be  convinced  that  the 
politician  is  not  the  specific  fruit  of  any  coun¬ 


try,  but  the  lamentable  product  of  all  democra¬ 
cies.  Still  the  political  institutions  of  Nova. 
Scotia  work  fairly  well. 

In  education,  the  system  of  primary  schools 
and  academies  is  a  good  one.  It  is  quite  an 
approach  to  that  of  the  United  States,  giving  a 
good  popular  education.  When  one  proceeds 
higher,  one  finds  the  forces  and  machinery  of 
college  work  weakened  and  retarded  by  sec¬ 
tarianism.  Different  denominations  have  their 
colleges.  Halifax  is  the  seat  of  Dalhousie  Col¬ 
lege  and  University.  For  many  reasons  this 
institution  must  become  the  most  important 
of  the  province  though  crippled  in  its  resources. 
It  is  a  striking  fact  that  it  has  been  the  start¬ 
ing  point  of  the  career  of  celebrated  men 
among  whom  are  President  Schurmau  and 
Prof.  .Tames  Seth.  The  university  is  Presby¬ 
terian,  and  as  such  it  has  often  looked  to  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  for  its  inspiration. 
The  city  of  Halifax  has  also  a  school  of  Pres¬ 
byterian  theology.  The  Anglicans  have  a  col¬ 
lege  at  Windsor,  the  Baptists  one  at  Wolfville 
and  the  Catholics  one  at  Antigonish. 

Nova  Scotia  in  its  religious  life  as  in  every¬ 
thing  else  is  positive  and  strong.  Hitherto 
her  pastors  have  not  had  time  to  indulge  in 
speculative  thought.  The  necessities  of  prac¬ 
tical  pastoral  life  have  demanded  all  their 
energy.  There  is  something  very  positive  in 
their  teaching,  their  preaching,  and  in  the 
manifestations  of  their  religious  life.  Clerical 
authority  is  strong.  There  is  something  of  an 
outward  sacerdotalism  in  the  clergymen  of 
most  denominations.  As  a  rule,  the  clergy¬ 
man  wears  a  clerical  coat  and  the  external 
insignia  of  his  calling.  On  all  sides  I  have 
heard  the  statement  that  if  the  theology  of  the 
past  has  not  changed,  the  old  truths  have  come 
to  be  presented  with  more  tenderness  and  the 
sharp  angles  of  the  old  preaching  have  been 
gently  rounded  with  visions  of  divine  love. 
Everything  in  Nova  Scotia  suggests  granite. 
The  coat  of  arms  of  the  province  should  not  be 
one  in  which  a  cod  fish  is  strikingly  conspicu¬ 
ous,  but  a  huge  granite  block.  The  strong, 
energetic  and  simple  life  of  Nova  Scotia  as  one 
sees  it  in  a  few  days  leaves  impressions — and 
they  are  only  impressions — of  the  greatest 
hopefulness  for  the  future  of  that  interesting 
and  yet  undeveloped  colony. 

St.  Johns,  Newfocnw.and,  Jclv  3,  1HS«) 


MONEY  NEKOEl)  I'OK  FKESH  AIR  WORK. 

All  those  interested  in  the  swarming  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  crowded  quarters  of  our  great  city 
know  of  the  blessed  work  of  the  Children’s 
Aid  Society  and  what  it  has  done  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  neglected  little  waifs  of  the  streets 
and  the  tenements.  A  large  fresh  air  work  has 
naturally  grown  out  <  f  the  needs  of  the  people 
cared  for  by  this  society.  It  now  maintains 
a  Summer  Home  at  Bath  Beach  where  three 
hundred  little  girls  are  entertained  each  week, 
one  at  West  End,  Coney  Island,  established 
through  the  genero.sity  of  D.  Willis  James, 
where  tired  mothers  with  their  sick  babies  are 
cared  for;  and  th«  Farm  at  Kcusico,  West¬ 
chester  County,  where  a  hundred  boys  from 
the  many  Industrial  Schools  of  the  society  in 
the  city  are  received  each  week.  This  Farm 
is  used  during  the  rest  of  the  year  as  a  train¬ 
ing  home  for  boys  who  are  later  to  be  sent 
off  to  permanent  homes  in  the  country. 

To  carry  on  such  a  large  work  costs  a  good 
deal  of  money  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn 
that  the  funds  of  the  society  are  giving  out 
now  in  the  height  of  the  season.  Many  of  our 
readers  as  they  look  upon  the  happy  groups  of 
sun-browned  faces  in  their  own  country  homes 
will  be  glad  to  contribute  to  the  pleasure  and 
health  of  these  less  favored  little  ones.  Con¬ 
tributions  should  be  sent  to  C.  Loring  Brace, 
Charities  Building,  Twenty-second  street  and 
Fourth  avenue. 
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ABEL  GROSYENOR  HOPKINS  D.D.,  PH.D. 

Rev.  Charles  W,  E.  Chapin. 

Prof.  A.  G.  Hopkins,  for  thirty  years  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature  in 
Hamilton  College,  died  at  his  home  in  Clinton, 
N.  Y.,  Thursday,  July  27.  The  funeral  service 
was  held  at  his  late  home  the  following  Monday 
and  he  was  buried  in  the  College  Cemetery  on 
College  Hill.  It  is  very  difficult  for  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  sons  of  the  last  quarfer  of  a  century  to 
realize  this  annooncement  as  true,  for  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hopkins  had  such  abundance  of  life ;  he 
has  always  seemed  the  tvpe  of  perfect  man¬ 
hood,  physical,  intellectual  and  spiritual.  An 
estimate  of  his  character  must  reach  this  con¬ 
clusion:  “The  length  and  the  breadth  and  the 
height  of  it  are  equal.  ’  ’ 

To  friends  and  students  widely  scattered 
come  reminiscences  of  particular  traits  and 
distinct  elements  in  his  character,  showing 
how  symmetrical  and  complete  his  life  was. 
One  thinks  of  the  robust,  vigorous  figure,  the 
responsive,  alert  eye,  the  vibrant,  confident 
voice,  the  quick  strong  step,  recalling  the 
college  athlete  back  in  the  sixties  who  made 
triumphs  in  the  field  and  on  the  ball  ground. 
Others  have  class-room  memories,  and  think  of 
the  pages  of  De  Senectnte  and  De  Amicitia, 
made  luminous  under  his  exposition ;  of  Horace 
and  their  first  revelation  of  the  beauty  of  Latin 
poetry;  by  such  the  professor’s  life  will  be 
told.  Some  have  listened  to  Professor  Hop¬ 
kins's  pulpit  ministrations  and  remember  the 
earnest  messages  backed  by  all  the  power  of 
that  true  life  which  gave  them  utterance. 

Others  think  of  him  in  social  relations,  the 
courtliness  of  manner,  the  gracious  thought¬ 
fulness  of  others,  the  rare  conversational  powers 
which  were  his. 

This  life  so  gifted  had  that  power  of  reserve 
which  is  found  in  lives  of  balance  and  sym¬ 
metry.  His  associates  and  colleagues  who 
shared  his  hopes  and  aims  and  work,  bear  testi¬ 
mony  to  that  calm  judicial  mind  and  spirit 
which  with  keen  insight  reached  conclusions 
fair  and  just  and  counseled  wisely  and  well. 
It  was  no  little  tribute  that  the  traditional 
epithet,  “The  manly  Hops,’’  never  became 
obsolete  on  Co' lege  Hill.  Many  a  young  man 
has  received  inspiration  for  time  and  eternity 
from  him,  and  many  a  one  has  been  pointed  by 
his  life  to  the  fountain  of  strength  “in  quiet¬ 
ness  and  in  confidence.’’  His  life  cannot  be 
measured  by  the  years  he  lived;  the  words 
which  he  applied  some  years  ago  to  another 
are  true  of  himself:  “He  being  made  perfect 
in  a  short  time,  fulfilled  a  long  time,  for  his 
soul  pleased  God.  ’’ 

Professor  Hopkins  was  born  in  Avon  Springs, 
N.  Y.,  Decembers,  1844.  His  father  was  Prof. 
Samuel  Miles  Hopkins,  his  mother  was  Mary 
J.  H.  Heacock.  Prof.  Samuel  M.  Hopkins  was 
called  in  1847,  to  the  chair  of  Church  History 
in  Auburn  Theological  Seminary.  From  that 
time  Abel  Grosvenor  Hopkins  was  in  cultured 
and  scholarly  surroundings.  He  entered  Ham¬ 
ilton  College  in  18fi2,  and  was  graduated  with 
the  Latin  ealutatory  in  18(i6.  After  three 
years  of  study  at  Auburn  Theological  Seminary, 
there  came  simultaneously  a  call  to  the  pastor¬ 
ate  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Cortland 
and  a  call  to  the  Latin  professorship  in  Hamil¬ 
ton  College.  He  accepted  the  latter  and  con¬ 
tinued  therein  until  his  death.  Twice  he  went 
abroad  for  foreign  study.  Having  been  ordained 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Utica  in  1884,  he  has 
been  a  Commi8.sion©r  both  to  Synod  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly.  Lafayette  College  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  Ph.D  in  1887  and 
Hamilton  College  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  June 
of  this  year. 

Professor  Hopkins  has  contributed  much  to 
the  literature  of  the  study  of  Latin  and  is  the 
author  of  a  text  book,  “The  Agricola  and 
Germania  of  Tackns.  ’’ 


President  Stryker  conducted  the  last  service, 
assisted  by  Professor  Terrett.  The  college 
was  represented  in  all  its  bodies,  stndent, 
faculty  and  board  of  trust.  Friends  from  far 
and  near  were  present.  This  tribute  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hopkins  cannot  be  better  closed  than  by 
quotation  from  President  Stryker  s  tender  and 
sympathetic  message : 

“If  the  voice  so  familiar  to  us  all  could 
speak,  I  am  sure  he  would  be  saying  after  his 
Lord:  ‘Let  not  vour  heart  be  troubled;  if  it 
were  not  so  I  would  have  told  you.  All  is 
well.  ’  He  now  knows  the  mighty  truth  that 
with  the  Lord  one  day  is  as  a  thousand  years. 
He  knows,  where  we  are  only  guessing.  He 
knows  these  things  we  know  but  in  part  and 
see  with  but  eyes  darkly  shaded.  His  is  the 
open  vision.  Blessed  be  God  for  another 
elected  to  triumph ;  for  another  saint  in  Para¬ 
dise  ;  for  another  servant  hearing  the  plaudit, 
‘Well  done!’ 

“We  say  to  this  household  that  the  com¬ 
munity  mourns  with  them.  The  ‘church  has 
lost  a  faithful  preacher,  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus 
Christ.  For  the  college  we  tell  them  there 
shall  ever  remain  this  heritage  of  his  life.  I 
suppose  there  is  not  one  here  who  does  not 
remember  his  kindly  words,  that  sweet  fair 
smile,  or  a  grasp  of  that  warm  hand.  These 
are  grand  memories,  my  friends.  Let  us  try 
to  leave  some  of  them  when  we  go.  Let  us 
try  to  leave  an  example  of  steadfastness  that 
is  like  a  tower  of  rock;  like  an  anchor  in  the 
spume  of  the  sea;  like  a  light  on  a  dark  night.  ’’ 


TIIK  I'KK-SI1>E>T  OE  THE  AMEKICAN  HOAItO. 

The  Rev.  Charles  M.  Lamson  D.D.  died  quite 
suddenly  on  Tuesday  noon  of  last  week,  mid¬ 
way  on  a  bicycle  excursion  with  his  wife  and 
youngest  son,  and  just  out  from  St.  Johnsbury, 
Vt. ,  where  he  was  on  vacation.  Seized  with 
pain  and  shortness  of  breath  he  died  in  a  few 
moments.  Born  in  North  Hadley,  Mass.,  May 
16,  1843,  he  was  graduated  at  Amherst  in  1864, 
studied  in  Germany  for  a  year,  and  next  taught 
Latin  and  English  in  Amherst  College  for  four 
years.  Ordained  to  the  ministry,  he  preached 
fir.-it  at  Brockton,  then  at  Worcester  for  four¬ 
teen  years,  next  at  St.  Johnsbury  for  over  eight 
years.  It  was  while  here  that  he  received  the 
degree  of  D.D.  from  Amherst,  and  later  was 
made  a  trustee. 

After  President  Seelye’s  death,  and  again  on 
Dr.  Gates’s  resignation,  he  was  prominently 
mentioned  for  the  Presidency  of  the  college. 
It  fell  to  him  to  speak  for  the  trustees  at  the 
late  alumni  dinner  and  announce  their  hearty 
choice  of  Dr.  Harris,  the  new  President.  In 
January,  1894,  Dr.  Lamson  accepted  the  call  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Hartford, 
succeeding  the  late  Dr.  George  Leon  W’alker, 
whose  large  vacancy  he  made  good.  And 
Dr.  Lamson  was  introduced  to  a  yet  wider 
public  in  the  autumn  of  1897  by  being  chosen 
President  of  the  American  Board,  succeeding 
Dr.  R.  S.  Storrs  in  that  great  office.  A 
preacher  of  fine  ability,  his  social  and  pastoral 
qualities  were  yet  more  emiuent,  giving  him  a 
remarkable  hold  upon  his  parishioners  and 
hearty  recognition  by  a  still  wider  public. 
The  sudden  striking  down  of  so  noble  a  figure 
creates  a  sense  of  loss  which  seems  irreparable. 


THE  I>FATH  OF  A  KKEOVEO  TEAClIKK. 

The  death  of  Miss  Eliza  Taylor  Chisholm, 
on  Sunday,  July  80,  at  her  summer  home  in 
West  Falmouth,  Mass.,  has  carried  poignant 
sorrow  to  many  hearts.  Born  here  in  New 
York,  of  the  best  Scotch  lineage,  she  no  sooner 
completed  her  education  in  the  famous  East 
Twelfth  Street  Grammar  School  under  Miss 
Wadleigh,  than  she  began  to  teach.  And  this 
has  been  her  much-loved  occupation  ever  since, 
first  in  that  school,  later  in  the  Normal  Col¬ 
lege  under  Dr.  Hunter.  Still  later  she  un¬ 


dertook  private  classes  which  in  time  grew  into 
the  well  known  school  for  young  women,  bear¬ 
ing  her  name,  at  15  East  Sixty  fifth  street. 
There  her  largely  attended  funeral  took  place 
on  Thursday,  August  3. 

In  the  absence  abroad  of  her  pastor.  Dr. 
Alexander,  it  was  conducted  by  his  assistant 
in  the  University  Place  Church,  the  Rev. 
Herbert  Ford.  A  touching  part  of  the  simple 
service  was  the  singing  of  the  little  ones  of 
the  Infant  Department,  at  whose  head  Miss 
Chisholm  long  had  stood,  she  having  so  to 
speak  inherited  this  ever  onerous  post  of  duty 
from  her  mother,  who  had  taken  it  up,  self- 
moved.  so  long  ago  as  1847,  as  a  part  of  the 
then  Sixth  avenue  mission  of  the  University 
Place  Church. 

Miss  Chisholm’s  qualifications  for  teaching, 
natural  and  acquired,  were  of  the  first  order. 
She  was  at  home  in  all  departments  of  study, 
scientific  or  classical.  Her  pursuit  of  general 
literature  was  eager,  and  her  facility  as  a 
writer  well  attested,  though  never  fully  grati¬ 
fied,  under  the  pressure  of  other  things.  Her 
devotion  and  adaptation  to  her  chosen  work 
reached  beyond  the  sphere  of  knowledge.  It 
was  of  the  soul  as  of  the  mind.  She  abounded 
in  sympathy  as  well  as  discriminate  learning, 
with  intuitive  insight  into  character.  She  was 
an  inspirer  of  her  pupils ;  once  face  to  face 
with  them,  the  charm  of  lur  teachirg  and 
intercourse  never  left  them.  They  became  de 
votees  at  her  shrine.  Miss  Chisholm’s  death  is 
a  great  loss  to  her  pastor  and  church,  and  to 
her  friends  her  sudden  going  leaves  a  vacancy 
that  cannot  be  filled. 


PERSONALS. 

We  had  a  very  pleasant  call  on  Monday, 
from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  D.  Morris,  so  long 
at  the  head  of  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  and  now  resident  at  Columbus,  O. 
The  venerable  Professor,  accompanied  by  his 
daughter,  had  been  on  a  visit  to  his  eldest  son 
of  the  faculty  of  Yale  University,  New  Haven 
Pausing  in  New  York  over  the  Sabbath,  they 
took  train  for  Washington  to  visit  there  the 
Hon.  Ellis  H.  Roberts,  whose  wife  is  a  sis  er 
of  Dr.  Morris.  The  many  friends  of  the  latter 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  he  is  in  comfortable 
health.  Holding  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer  and 
very  familiar  wi'h  American  Presbyterian 
history  during  the  last  fifty  years,  indeed  him¬ 
self  a  part  of  it,  we  hope  he  will,  now  at  his 
leisure,  prepare  such  an  account  of  if,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  his  contemporaries,  the  New  School 
Worthies,  as  is  due  to  them  and  to  the  Church 
which  they  served  with  exemplary  devotion. 
Such  annals  are  not  only  the  materials  of  his¬ 
tory,  but  history  itself. 

The  Rev.  Douglas  P.  Putnam  preached  two 
Sundays  in  July  as  supply  for  the  Second 
Church  of  Columbus,  O.,  where  his  brother 
is  an  elder.  The  Second  Church  are  antici¬ 
pating  with  great  pleasure  the  coming  of  their 
pastor-elect,  the  Rev.  Francis  Palmer  of  Ger¬ 
mantown,  Pi.,  on  the  second  Sunday  of 
September.  Dr  Putnam  is  preparing  to  spend 
the  last  week  of  tliis  month  in  his  old  .field  ot 
Monroe,  Mich.,  spending  a  part  of  his  time  in 
the  apostolic  occupation  of  fishing,  not  for  men 
but  for  lake  fish. 

That  the  ideal  is  the  true  practical,  that  he 
alone  accomplishes  great  things  in  morals,  art, 
life,  who  is  able  to  see  the  invisible  and  make 
that  his  model, is  the  truth  very  aptly  shown  by 
?he  Rev.  James G.  K.  McClure  D.D. ,  President 
of  Lake  Forest  University,  in  his  baccalaureate 
sermon  just  issued  in  a  small  pamphlet.  “Liv¬ 
ing  By  and  For  the  Ideal”  is  its  subject. 

Dr.  John  Clark  Hill,  the  popular  pastor  and 
preacher  and  also  Scripture  reader  of  Spring- 
field,  O.,  gave  The  Evangelist  office  a  pleasant 
call  on  Monday. 
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A  FURTHER  GLANCE  AT  OUR  CHURCH 
RETIUNS. 

The  coatribatioQS  of  the  churches,  as  tabu¬ 
lated  in  the  new  Minutes  of  the  General 
Assembly,  make  a  favorable  showing.  As  we 
said  last  week  they  are  highly  creditable  “to 
the  rank  and  file”  of  the  church — the  whole 
congregation  of  the  faithful;  the  women  and 
children  being  more  in  evidence  than  once 
they  were.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  such  a 
corps  of  effectives,  including  all  ranks  as  to 
means — the  wealthy,  the  well-to-do,  the  merely 
comfortable,  and  a  great  many  who  give 
through  sheer  economy  and  sacrifice. 

But  the  Church  is  not  primarily  a  money 
raising  organization;  and  all  that  it  does  in 
this  direction  is  in  order  to  her  true  vocation — 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  every  creature. 
And  the  real  test  after  all,  lies  here.  The  close 
and  proper  question  is.  How  is  the  spiritual 
work  of  the  Church  proceeding?  How  has  it 
succeeded  the  past  year?  As  means  to  this  end, 
how  about  its  ministry — those  distinctly  set 
apart  to  the  work  of  feeding  the  fiock,  and 
seeking  all  that  are  astray?  Eminently  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  is  the  provision  for  keep¬ 
ing  good  and  increasing  the  number  of  the 
ministry — schools,  colleges  and  seminaries— 
extensive  and  well  furnished.  And  the  history 
of  past  years  shows  that  this  machinery  has 
proved  effective.  If  at  times  there  has  been  a 
falling  off  in  numbers,  the  remedy  has  not  been 
far  to  seek,  and  the  falling  off  only  temporary. 
We  take  it  there  need  be  no  special  anxiety  for 
the  future  on  this  head,  if  so  be  the  Church  is 
faithful  on  her  part. 

Just  now,  according  to  the  showing  before 
ns,  there  is  a  falling  off  of  candidates.  The 
number  1,115  is  just  three  hundred  below  the 
average  of  the  past  five  years;  but  how  far  this 
return  is  affected  by  the  fact  that  there  have 
been  some  objections  made  to  counting  those 
yet  in  their  academic  studies,  we  are  unable 
to  say.  If  this  falling  off  is  due,  even  in  part, 
to  a  closer  scrutiny  of  the  quality  or  age  of 
those  who  offer,  it  is  by  no  means  an  unfavora¬ 
ble  symptom.  In  any  case  our  Presbyterian 
ministry  is  a  steadily  augmenting  host — the 
total  reported  by  our  232  Presbyteries  being 
7,312,  a  gain  of  122,  and  a  number  sufficient  to 
supply  all  of  our  7,657  churches,  provided  only 
345  of  the  smaller  ones  will  share  their  pastor - 
oral  supply  with  a  neighboring  church — a  thing 
extensively  practiced  along  our  Home  Mission 
frontier.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  much  larger 
number  of  our  churches  than  here  speci  fied  are 
habitually  without  settled  pastors,  or,  even,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  the  stated  services  of  a  minis¬ 
ter!  Presbyteries  are,  however,  more  awake 
to  their  duty  in  this  regard  than  ever  before. 
In  other  words,  our  Presbyterian  polity  is 
being  discovered  and  worked. 

The  ministers  that  come  to  ns  from  other 
denominations  are  an  appreciable  number. 
During  the  last  six  years  440  such  have  knocked 
at  our  doors  and  been  admitted.  That  these 
have  all  been  equally  desirable  accessions  no 
one  will  suppose;  indeed  we  have  heard  of 
instances  of  admission  by  special  favor  and  in 
the  absence  of  a  full  Presbytery — but  not 


many.  As  a  general  fact  nearly  all  who  come 
to  us  may  be  reckoned  as  effectives ;  not  a  few 
of  them  indeed  taking  care  as  a  preliminary 
to  secure  a  call  to  some  one  of  our  vacant  pul¬ 
pits  1  The  practice  of  our  Presbyteries  is  to 
welcome  all  the  worthy.  And  yet  our  own  sons 
should  supply  abundantly  and  to  spare  all  the 
needs  of  the  Church.  Any  other  condition  falls 
short  of  the  standard  that  should  be  maintained. 

The  number  of  installations  the  past  year  has 
been  529,  a  full  average  of  the  past  five  years. 
The  figures  are  offset  by  477  dissolutions  of  the 
pastoral  relation,  showing  that  we  have  fifty- 
two  more  settled  pastors  this  year  than  last. 
Of  “Local  Evangelists”  we  now  have  137,  two 
more  than  last  year.  Our  Ruling  Elders  have 
been  increased  by  252,  added  to  the  just  28,000 
of  the  previous  year,  and  our  Deacons  are  151 
more,  giving  a  total  of  9,847.  There  are  still 
other  aspects  of  the  “Comparative  Summary” 
of  much  interest  and  importance. 

ASSISTED  EDUCATION. 

Shall  the  churches  provide  and  shall  students 
for  the  ministry  receive  financial  aid  such  as  is 
not  provided  for  law  or  medical  students?  The 
question  has  often  been  raised  of  late,  and  it 
has  been  very  seriously  asked  whether  on  the 
whole  “Student  Aid”  does  not  do  more  harm 
than  good?  Not  only,  it  has  been  said,  does 
the  system  bring  into  the  ministry  men  of  little 
energy  and  insufficient  moral  force,  it  also 
tends  to  paralyze  energy  and  to  weaken  moral 
force — in  other  words,  to  “pauperize”  the 
recipient. 

Not  long  ago  the  editor  received  a  letter 
from  a  minister  entirely  unknown,  who  stated 
that  he  was  in  debt,  that  the  burden  was  in¬ 
tolerable,  and  asked,  “Could  you  not  interest 
some  one  so  that  this  burden  might  be  lifted?” 
The  attempt  to  “interest  some  one”  was  met 
by  the  exclamation,  “An  ‘assisted’  minister, 
no  doubt !  Why  does  he  not  act  like  a  man,  call 
his  creditors  together,  explain  the  situation 
and  promise  to  pay  something — if  only  two 
dollars — every  month  until  the  debts  are  wiped 
out?  There  are  no  creditors  who  will  not 
cheerfully  make  such  an  arrangement.  And 
how  much  more  manly  a  course  than  to  beg 
(for  it  is  virtually  that)  from  some  unknown 
person  the  money  needed  to  pay  his  debts !  ’  ’ 

This  is  only  one,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
creditable,  of  such  appeals  as  come  to  every 
editor’s  desk,  and  without  pausing  to  ask  for 
the  extenuating  circumstances,  it  may  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  tendency  of  such  letters  is  to 
awaken  a  doubt  whether  there  are  not  too 
many  “assisted”  ministers  in  our  pulpits. 
Certainly  there  are  too  many  who  urgently 
need  to  be  “assisted,”  though  the  fault  of  that 
condition  may  lie  at  some  other  door  than  that 
of  the  Education  Committee.  There  is  indeed 
another  side  to  the  question.  “If  aid  to  educa¬ 
tion  had  been  stopped  I  should  not  be  in  the 
pulpit  to-day,”  said  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
New  York  ministers  not  long  ago,  “and  there 
are  a  good  many  in  this  Presbytery  who  would 
say  the  same.  ” 

The  subject  is  too  important  to  be  dismissed 
with  an  interview  or  a  show  of  hands.  It  was 
thoroughly  discussed  by  Prof.  Williston  Walker 
of  Hartford  Seminary  at  the  spring  meeting  of 
the  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society, 
and  from  this  address,  published  in  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Seminary  Record  for  this  month,  we  take 
what  follows: 

The  question  is  widely  raised  whether  “stu¬ 
dent  aid,  ”  as  it  is  called,  is  desirable.  It  is 
asserted  that  it  tends  to  pauperize  the  minis¬ 
try,  that  it  is  unnecessary  and  that  it  is  in 
reality  more  mischievous  thau  useful.  These 
are  serious  charges,  and  how  wide  and  deep 
they  cut  is  shown  in  the  rapidly  diminishing 
receipts  of  contributions  for  student  aid.  .  .  . 

Now,  it  would  be  too  much  to  claim  that 
this  criticism  is  wholly  without  basis.  Stu¬ 
dent  aid  has  not  always  been  wisely  bestowed. 


.  .  .  But  I  believe  such  instances  have  always 
been  few  in  comparison  with  the  total  number 
who  have  been  beneficiaries  of  this  society. 
The  present  tendency  is  all  in  the  direction 
of  care,  restriction  and  insistence  on  promise 
of  usefulness.  The  seminary  with  which  I  am 
connected,  for  instance,  requires  a  decidedly 
higher  standard  of  scholarship  for  recommen¬ 
dation  for  student  aid  than  it  does  for  the 
attainment  of  a  certificate  of  graduation.  .  .  . 

But  theological  students  are  beyond  any 
other  student  body  prevailingly  poor  in  purse. 
It  is  true  now,  as  in  the  Apostles’  time,  that 
not  many  rich  feel  the  call  to  the  service  of 
the  ministry.  They  come  prevailingly  from 
conntiy  homes.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  reality  of 
the  divine  covenant  made  with  the  fathers 
that  in  so  many  instances  they  come  from 
homes  of  ministers,  oftentimes  home  mission¬ 
ary  pastors’  homes.  ...  Not  one-half  of  those 
in  our  seminaries  are  able  to  look  to  parents  or 
to  friends  for  the  means  by  which  to  carry 
on  their  course  of  study.  Now  are  these  stu¬ 
dents,  thus  thrown  on  their  own  resources, 
prevailingly  the  weaker  members  of  the  classes 
in  intellectual  gifts,  spiritual  attainments,  or 
promise  of  usefulness?  Far  from  it.  Among 
them  are  to  be  found  many  of  the  best  students 
that  we  have.  In  general  their  education  has 
been  a  matter  of  struggle  and  of  effort,  and 
where  this  struggle  has  not  involved  too  great 
a  cost,  it  has  become  a  source  of  strength. 

How  are  such  students  to  enjoy  a  course  of 
theological  training?  Three  ways  are  open  to 
them,  each  taken  by  many  and  each  having 
its  advocates. 

Professor  Walker  then  examines  and  finds 
wanting  the  methods  of  remunerative  employ¬ 
ment  and  of  borrowing,  and  concludes : 

The  third  method  of  relief  is  that  of  aid, 
such  as  is  granted  by  this  society.  It  is  not  a 
cadetship.  It  is  not  a  reward.  I  do  not  believe 
it  can  wisely  be  treated  as  a  payment  for 
special  service,  such  as  labor  in  city  missions, 
in  social  settlements  and  the  like.  No!  the 
true  function  of  student  aid  is  to  aid.  The 
churches  step  in,  in  well-nigh  parental  solici¬ 
tude,  to  help  the  more  needy  of  their  sons  over 
the  hard  places  of  the  preparation  time  that 
leads  them  to  the  ministry.  That  is  the  work 
of  the  Congregational  Educational  Society.  It 
is  a  work  still  needed  for  the  upbuilding  of 
our  churches,  and  without  it  many  who  are 
fitted  to  serve  them  with  conspicuous  success 
would  be  unable  to  obtain  the  training  so  im¬ 
peratively  needed  for  the  ministry  of  our 
strenuous  age. 


THE  PASTORS  AT  NOBTUFIELD;  AND  THE 
PEOPLE  ? 

Scattered  along  the  coast  from  Bar  Harbor  to 
Barnegat ;  dispersed  through  the  whole  country 
and  gone  over  sea!  When  they  meet  in  the 
fall  for  mutual  work  and  worship  how  varied 
their  experiences ;  how  in  accord  with  their 
summer  environment,  their  sentiments.  There 
is  a  soul  atmosphere ;  subtle,  penetrating,  sensi¬ 
tive  alike  to  sympathy  or  separation.  It  is  a 
controlling  element  in  church  life  and  Chris¬ 
tian  concord.  The  Methodist  camp-meeting 
concerns  the  fellowship  of  entire  congrega¬ 
tions.  If  there  be  excess  of  emotion,  all  share 
it ;  and  when  they  come  back  to  their  everyday 
life  each  one  brings  with  him  some  token  of 
the  vision  on  the  mount.  For  a  great  forward 
religious  movement,  something  more  than  a 
retreat  for  the  clergy  is  essential.  The  great 
requirement  for  an  uplifting  is  an  alliance  of 
the  lovers  and  cherishers  of  high  ideals  on  a 
common  ground  of  practical  and  sustained, 
simple  and  earnest,  principled  and  persistent 
service ! 

FOR  THE  PARIS  EXPOSITION. 

The  Department  of  Social  Economy  of  the 
American  Commission  to  the  Paris  Exposition 
is  preparing  an  important  exhibit.  Its  various 
departments  have  been  apportioned  among  the 
members  of  the  staff  and  will  include  Industrial 
Institutions,  Institutions  for  the  Mental  and 
Moral  Improvement  of  Working  Men,  and 
Public  and  Private  Movements  for  the  Welfare 
of  the  People  (these  two  departments  are  under 
the  charge  of  the  League  for  Social  Service), 
Public  Charities,  Hygiene,  and  a  graphic  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  most  important  facts  regarding 
the  Distribution  of  Population,  Commerce, 
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Mannfaotaring  and  similar  topics.  An  impor¬ 
tant  and  unique  feature  of  the  Exposition  will 
be  a  large  collection  of  lantern  slides  illns- 
trating  social  institntions,  which  will  be  ex¬ 
hibited  by  an  automatic  device  for  projecting 
five  stereopticon  slides  at  a  time  on  a  ground 
glass  screen  without  darkening  the  room.  A 
comprehensive  series  of  monographs  will  be 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  staff,  pre¬ 
senting  a  brief  word  picture  of  the  present  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  United  States.  They  will  serve 
to  interpret  the  exhibit  in  the  various  sections 
of  the  Department. 

EDITORIAL  XOTES. 

The  death  of  the  Rev.  Walter  M.  Barrows 
D.  D.  of  Greenwich,  Conn,  has  brought  sorrow 
to  a  wide  circle  of  relatives  and  friends,  who 
knew  him  as  a  man  of  talent  and  a  minister  of 
great  usefulness.  He  was  the  son  of  President 
Barrows  of  Olivet  College,  Michigan,  and 
brother  of  President  Barrows  of  Oberlin.  A 
pure  sweet  souled  man,  of  high  ideals  and 
large  influence  wherever  known,  his  real  fame 
is  secure.  Those  who  love  him  best  no  doubt 
feel  pain  that  so  good  and  useful  a  man  was 
recognized  by  the  public  chiefly  for  an  inci 
dent  which  gave  him  notoriety,  while  his  fame 
as  a  pastor,  preacher,  secretary,  was  limited  and 
lost  measurably  out  of  sight,  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  deceived  into  marrying  a  recently 
divorced  woman  to  a  well  known  society  man 
of  New  York.  The  affair  gave  him  a  notoriety 
most  painful  to  himself ;  he  welcomed  an  in¬ 
quiry  by  a  committee  of  his  church.  They 
brought  in  a  vindicatory  report,  with  such 
names  as  Dr.  Washington  Choate  and  Dr. 
Josiah  Strong  to  commend  it  and  give  it  force. 
Their  judgment  should  be  final ;  and  all  the 
honors  of  quiet,  unselfish  service  should  be  his 
without  reservation.  The  chaotic  condition  of 
divorce  laws  in  this  country  is  the  reprehensi¬ 
ble  cause  of  much  scandal  and  sorrow.  If  the 
moral  martyrdom  of  a  good  man  shall  be  made 
the  means  of  achieving  a  national  statute  regu¬ 
lating  divorces,  those  who  mourn  his  loss 
most  deeply  will  find  comfort  in  their  sorrow. 

Mr.  Moody  announces  that  the  Conference  of 
Christian  W^orkers  will  be  followed  by  daily 
Bible  lectures  for  the  remainder  of  the  month 
of  August.  The  Rev.  G.  Campbell  Morgan 
of  London  will  deliver  these  addresses,  speak¬ 
ing  twice  daily  from  Tuesday,  August  22d, 
until  the  31st.  His  subjects  are;  The  Holy 
Spirit  in  Relation  to  Unfallen  Man,  The  Spirit 
in  Human  History — Erom  the  Fall  to  the  Mes¬ 
siah,  In  the  Mission  of  the  Messiah ;  The  Teach¬ 
ing  of  Christ  Concerning  the  Spirit,  The  Spirit 
and  the  Church,  The  Spirit  and  the  World, 
The  Baptism  of  the  Spirit,  The  Filling  of  the 
Spirit.  In  addition  to  these  lectures  on  the 
Holy  Spirit  he  will  speak  on  The  Table  Talk 
of  the  Son  of  Man,  at  the  Houses  of  Matthew, 
Simon,  Martha,  the  Pharisee,  the  Chief  Phari¬ 
see,  the  Stranger,  and  the  House  in  Jerusalem. 

The  feature  of  the  summer  conference  which 
needs  watching  and  correcting  is  the  “experi¬ 
ence  meeting.”  The  city  missionary  tells  us 
that  the  temptation  to  lie  in  the  confession 
of  sin  is  so  great  as  to  invalidate  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  converted  criminals.  So  in  exalted 
frames  of  mind  there  is  always  present  the 
danger  of  exaggeration.  A  good  man  on  his 
feet  before  an  excited  audience,  when  the  air 
is  electric  with  suggestion,  may  depart  from 
the  truth  and  not  know  it.  Mr.  Moody  cleared 
a  meeting  of  an  enthusiast  by  telling  him  “he 
could  not  be  trusted  till  he  told  how  he  treated 
his  wife.  ”  The  loftier  moods  of  men  have 
close  connection  with  the  lowlier  ones.  Men 
think  they  have  passed  great  crises  of  trans¬ 
forming  power,  when  they  have  only  got  ex¬ 
cited  on  an  old  question  and  invented  a  new 
answer ;  their  life  is  just  the  same ;  the  revolu¬ 
tion  is  only  in  the  point  of  view. 


THE  CONQUEST  OF  SWISS  MOUNTAINS. 

C.  H.  Parkhurst  D.D. 

Perhaps  a  few  paragraphs  relative  to  the 
rapid  multiplication  of  mountain  railways  in 
Switzerland  will  be  of  interest  to  at  least  a 
portion  of  your  readers.  The  Swiss  are  a  slow 
and  plodding  sort  of  people  and  it  is  all  the 
more  remarkable,  therefore,  that  they  are  to 
such  a  degree  distinguishing  themselves  in  sub¬ 
duing  the  loftiest  of  their  mountains  to  the 
necessities  of  traffic  and  the  luxuries  of 
travel. 

The  first  of  the  named  objects  is  being  at¬ 
tained  by  ordinary  mountain  tunnels,  differing 
only  in  the  matter  of  length  from  that  of  our 
own  Hoosac.  An  example  of  these  with  which 
the  world  is  already  familiar  is  afforded  by 
the  tunnel  of  the  St.  Gotthard,  through  which 
men  and  merchandise  can  be  so  easily  trans¬ 
ported  from  central  Europe  to  Italy.  And  now 
within  a  few  weeks  workmen  have  commenced 
boring  the  Simplon,  through  which  in  the 
course  of  three  years  more  or  less  there  will 
be  afforded  direct  communication  between  the 
Rhone  Valley  and  Italy,  thus  opening  a  quite 
new  and  direct  route  from  Paris  to  Italy  by  the 
way  of  Lucerne,  Vevey  and  Brique. 

Horizontal  tunnels,  however,  the  general 
public  has  already  become  quite  accustomed 
to,  and  it  is  tunnels  that  are  set  up  on  end,  or 
at  least  tipped  up  on  their  side  that  will  be 
quite  as  likely  to  interest  any  that  may  happen 
to  read  these  paragraphs. 

A  railway  is  now  in  course  of  construction 
up  the  Jungfrau.  This  mountain  is  the  most 
famoirs  and  commanding  of  the  Bernese  Alps 
and  attains  a  height  of  something  over  thirteen 
thousand  feet.  There  is  already  a  railway 
(rack  and  pinion)  over  the  high  range  of  coun¬ 
try  between  Grindelwald  and  Lanterbrunnen, 
and  it  is  at  one  of  the  stations  on  that  line 
(Little  Scheidegg)  that  the  Jungfrau  track 
starts.  Little  Scheidegg  is  about  sixty-five 
hundred  feet  above  sea  level,  so  that  the  new 
railway  will  have  to  make  a  climb  of  some¬ 
thing  like  seven  thousand  feet  before  reaching 
the  summit  of  the  Jungfrau.  We  were  able  to 
watch  the  progress  of  this  stupendous  under¬ 
taking  from  the  balcony  of  our  hotel  at  Murren 
last  summer.  In  order  to  obviate  the  effects 
of  avalanches  and  landslides,  most  of  the  line 
will  be  subterranean  with  an  occasional 
emergence  to  the  surface  that  will  allow  tour¬ 
ists  to  survey  the  stupendous  reach  of  landscape 
which  gradually  unfolds  more  and  more  widely 
as  the  traveler  nears  the  summit.  This  road, 
it  is  expected,  will  be  completed  in  1904. 

And  now  there  is  a  scheme  in  hand  to  per¬ 
petrate  a  similar  outrage  on  that  sovereign 
over  all  the  high  places  of  Switzerland,  namely, 
Mont  Blanc.  The  ground  has  already  been 
surveyed,  calculations  made  and  the  preliminary 
outlines  o  the  project  submitted  to  the  Swiss 
authorities.  The  ascending  track  (rack  and 
pinion,  electricity  the  motive  power)  will  com¬ 
mence  at  the  little  village  of  Houches,  situ¬ 
ated  about  four  miles  from  Chamounix,  on 
the  diligence  route  to  Geneva. 

Mont  Blanc  is  fifteen  thousand  seven  hundred 
above  sea- level  and  Houches  something  like 
thirty-five  hundred,  so  that  the  projected  track 
will  require  to  make  a  perpendicular  ascent  of 
about  two  and  a  half  miles.  This  ascent  it  is 
proposed  to  accomplish  upon  a  line  of  about 
seven  miles  in  length,  from  which  figures  the 
average  gradient  can  be  easily  calculated. 
This  project,  ambitious  as  it  is,  will  probably 
be  accomplished.  There  exists  the  intensest 
competition  between  the  different  portions  of 
Switzerland  in  the  matter  of  attractions  offered 
to  visitors  from  abroad.  Chamounix  wants 
something  to  offset  the  drawing  power  which 
will  be  exerted  in  Bernese  Switzerland,  when 
the  Jungfrau  railway  is  completed. 

Zermatt  has  already  its  rack  and  pinion  line 


up  to  Gorner-grat,  ten  thousand  feet  in  height, 
but  if  the  Mont  Blanc  railway  is  undertaken, 
Zermatt  will  have  to  do  something  more  than 
that  in  order  to  keep  in  the  race,  and  it  is  a 
horrible  thing  to  say  that  the  matter  of  putting 
a  line  up  the  Matterhorn,  its  contiguous  moun¬ 
tain,  is  already  being  quietly  considered. 
When  they  do  that  I  shall  turn  my  back  on 
Zermatt  and  commence  climbing  the  Hima¬ 
layas  or  the  mountains  in  the  moon. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  say  in  this  connection 
that  I  am  occupying  myself  most  pleasantly 
and  profitably  in  the  companionship  of  the  high 
places  of  this  delectable  region.  Yesterday  in 
company  with  two  guides,  I  ascended  the 
Wellenknppe,  a  point  that  is  not  distinguished 
by  its  height  (being  only  about  thirteen  thou¬ 
sand  feet),  but  made  interesting  by  the  near 
view  it  affords  of  such  magnificent  masses  as 
the  Weishom,  Matterhorn  and  Dent  Blanche, 
and  by  the  pleasing  variety  of  snow,  ice  and 
rock  work  that  it  offers  to  the  climber.  My 
ascent  wa?  without  incident,  saving  a  partial 
subsidence  into  a  crevasse  and  the  pleasant  ex¬ 
perience  of  being  easily  and  cleverly  extricated 
by  my  assiduous  guides.  It  is  in  view  of  such 
contingencies  that  a  good  rope  and  attentive 
and  competent  guides  become  the  indispensible 
concomitants  of  high  mountain  climbing. 

Zermatt  is  to-day  in  rather  a  sobered  mood 
of  mind.  A  French  lady  and  her  daughter 
from  Paris  were  yesterday  up  one  of  the 
valleys,  a  mile  or  so  from  the  village,  in  search 
of  edelweis.  The  mother,  in  some  way  not 
yet  explained,  lost  her  footing  and  fell  down 
the  slope,  and  the  daughter  followed  her.  The 
two  were  accidentally  discovered  this  morn¬ 
ing.  The  mother  when  found  was  already 
dead  and  I  saw  the  daughter  as  she  was  being 
brought  down  from  the  hill.  The  latter  also 
was  seriously  injured  and  has  not  yet  recov¬ 
ered  consciousness  so  that  no  details  of  the 
accident  are  at  this  writing  obtainable.  When 
consciousness  comes  back  to  her,  if  it  does,  the 
awakening  will  be  for  her  a  most  melancholy 
one.  She  is  but  fourteen  years  of  age  and  had 
already  this  year  lost  a  father  and  sister. 
Something  of  the  same  kind  occurs  here  almost 
every  year.  The  fiow  of  recreation  and  merry¬ 
making  is  momentarily  checked,  but  the  dead 
body  is  soon  laid  under  ground  and  the  tide 
of  life  and  gaiety,  edelweis-placking  and 
mountain  scrambling,  resumes  its  wonted 
course,  buoyant  and  forgetful. 

Zermatt,  Switzeri.ani>,  July  38,  1S99. 


ARE  THE  COUNTRY  CHURCHES  DECAYING  J 

It  may  not  be  true  that  from  one  we  can 
learn  all;  yet  from  one  fairly  typical  country 
church  we  can  learn  the  condition  of  the 
average  of  such  churche.s. 

It  was  my  privilege  recently  to  spend  a  Sab¬ 
bath  with  the  old  home  church,  and  to  preach 
to  the  people  of  my  boyhood’s  days  in  Livonia, 
N.  Y.  There  was  the  same  old  building,  with 
its  round  top  belfry,  and  the  bell  with  its 
familiar  tone.  From  the  outside,  but  for  the 
windows,  one  would  not  know  that  change  had 
been  going  on  within. 

My  memory  goes  back  to  the  days  of  the 
high  pulpit  and  the  seats  facing  the  door,  and 
the  orchestra  of  half  a  dozen  or  more  instru¬ 
ments.  I  could  call  the  roll  of  the  pews,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  first,  then  a  seat  of  honor, 
which  was  our  family  pew.  To  the  men  at  the 
heads  of  many  of  these  pews,  we  children 
looked  up  with  greatest  reverence.  They  were 
giants  in  goodness  to  us  then.  The  Rev.  B. 
G.  Riley  has  always  been  to  me  the  model 
minister,  a  scholar,  a  pastor,  a  wise  adminis¬ 
trator  and  a  guide  to  the  youth. 

After  a  time  the  pulpit  was  lowered,  a  great 
innovation;  and  when  the  seats  were  rented 
there  was  not  a  little  disturbance. 

Next  the  pulpit  was  put  in  the  back  end  and 
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the  seatfl  changed,  the  galleries  taken  oat. 
Still  again,  recently,  a  change  has  been  made 
and  beantifnl  windows  have  been  pat  in, 
memorials  of  names  of  the  sainted  dead.  Now 
nothing  familiar  is  left  except  the  old  prayer- 
room.  That  still  brings  np  the  memories  of 
the  past.  I  can  seem  to  hear  Deacons  Clark 
and  Gibbs  and  Cosa  as  they  pray. 

Floods  of  memories  came  over  me  as  I  tried 
to  tell  the  people  the  value  of  that  church  to 
that  place  daring  its  almost  one  hundred  years 
of  existence  Four  generations  were  in  our 
sweep.  I  told  them  of  the  impression  the 
fathers  made  on  my  generation  and  the  influ¬ 
ence  they  had  over  us.  The  teachers  of  the 
infant  class,  the  leaders  of  the  Maternal  Meet¬ 
ing,  who  taught  ns  the  catechism,  the  superin¬ 
tendents  of  the  Sunday-school,  the  elders  were 
passed  in  review,  a  cloud  of  witnesses.  Some 
lived  to  be  ninety  years  old,  and  the  impres¬ 
sion  they  made  on  me  for  good  as  early  as  I 
could  remember,  they  made  all  the  time  on 
every  boy  and  girl  in  that  place.  Sum  up 
these  influences  and  you  have  some  idea  of  the 
power  of  a  good  man ;  and  multiply  this  by 
tbe  number  of  such  in  a  church  and  you  have 
the  resultant  blessing  of  a  church  in  a  com¬ 
munity. 

This  church  on  tbe  hill  top  has  been  a  beacon 
light  for  all  that  country ;  and  has  sent  light 
out  to  the  cities  around,  and  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  Its  sons  who  have  entered  the  ministry 
lead  in  number  those  of  any  church  in  the 
Presbytery. 

But  what  of  the  church?  It  would  be  sad 
indeed  if  it  had  decayed.  It  still  lives  and 
more  vigorously,  even  though  other  churches 
have  sprung  np  in  the  surrounding  country. 
I  could  see  the  faces  of  tbe  fathers  in  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  children’s  children.  A  few  of  the  old 
gray  heads  rema'ncd,  like  the  trees  left  of  the 
forest  towering  above  the  rest ;  but  others  were 
growing  up  like  them.  The  sons  of  the  old 
elders  are  in  their  fathers’  places.  No  family 
has  degenerated.  One,  which  in  my  day  was 
not  church  going,  now  has  five  families  in  the 
church.  The  congregation  is  full  of  children, 
the  sure  promise  of  the  future.  The  old  was 
not  better.  One  who  is  now  an  elder  said  there 
are  none  left  like  the  fathers.  I  reminded  him 
that  he  was  looked  up  to  as  his  father  was 
before  him ;  and  his  children  would  say  the 
same  of  him. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  look  over  a  church  from 
the  mountain  top  of  history,  and  take  in  at  a 
glance  the  range  of  its  years.  This  church  has 
not  increased  in  numbers ;  but  it  holds  on  its 
fruitful  way,  and  promises  to  go  on  another 
century.  And  this  a  typical  country  church. 

Governor  Rollins  of  New  Hampshire  in  his 
last  fast  day  message  lamented  the  decay  of  the 
country  churches,  and  one  who  had  a  long 
memory  for  facts  answered  his  Jeremiad  with 
the  fact  that  another  governor  half  a  century 
or  more  ago  did  tbe  same  thing.  It  is  quite 
common  to  make  such  statements  without  re¬ 
gard  to  facts,  according  to  one’s  temperament. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  Presbyterian  country 
church  is  decaying  in  western  New  York;  the 
opposite  is  true.  Most  of  these  churches  were 
organized  during  the  first  ten  years  of  the 
century,  and  later  about  1830  quite  a  number 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  state.  In  what 
was  once  the  Presbytery  of  Ontario  every  church 
is  still  flourishing  except  where,  divisions  on 
Old  and  New  School  lines  ceasing,  some  have 
united;  not  however,  to  lose  strength  on  the 
whole. 

In  the  Presbytery  of  Steuben  the  same  is 
true.  The  church  in  Wheeler  by  a  mighty 
effort  produced  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman,  and  never 
recovered  from  his  loss.  But  what  a  gift  to 
the  country!  The  ground,  however,  is  better 
covered  by  the  Methodists,  and  this  may  not 
be  counted  a  loss.  Tbe  church  at  Hornby  has 


united  with  the  Methodist  and  some  Baptists 
to  form  one  live  Congregational  church,  and 
this  loss  is  gain.  Tbe  church  at  Elk  Greek  never 
had  a  call  to  exist.  In  every  other  church 
there  has  been  advance  all  along  the  line. 
In  1850  tbe  church  membership  was  2,001 ;  in 
1870,  2,870;  in  1890,  3,078;  in  1898,  4,000. 
Nearly  every  church  has  either  been  rebuilt  or 
enlarged  and  improved  and  a  shabby  building 
cannot  be  found.  Ministers  get  a  better  salary, 
and  the  contributions  for  benevolence  have 
steadily  increased.  The  only  seeming  excep¬ 
tion  is  the  oldest  organized  church  at  Pratts- 
burgh,  which  is  smaller  in  numbers  but  not  in 
influence.  And  other  churches  have  sprung 
up  in  what  was  formerly  its  territory.  These 
churches  have  all  the  time  been  sending  away 
their  well  trained  young  people,  formerly  to 
the  west,  and  now  to  the  cities.  New  York 
has  a  large  colony  of  them. 

Changes  for  the  better  have  come  over  these 
churches  in  their  Sunday-sc’aools  and  in  tbe 
training  and  work  of  their  young  people.  For 
several  years  I  wa-  the  only  young  man  under 
twenty  one  years  of  age  in  the  Livonia  church, 
aud  now  there  are  a  score  or  more.  From  an 
extensive  acquaiutance  of  the  churches  in  New 
York  State  I  can  state  that,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  the  country  churches  are  not  decay¬ 
ing;  but  on  the  other  hand  are  growing  in 
strength  and  influence  Aud  while  this  is  true 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  it  is  equally  so  of 
the  Methodists.  It  is  common  to  think  that 
the  old  is  better ;  but  facts  are  against  this 
opinion.  WiiEF.Lr.n. 

Campbf.lu  N.  y.,  .luly  19,  1S99. 


AT  SEATTLE. 

Interesting  events  follow  one  another  with 
rapidity  hereabouts.  First  in  a  recent  series 
is  a  studied  and  most  malicious  attack  upon 
the  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson  D.  D.  ;  his  enemies 
in  Alaska  tabling  sundry  charges  before  a 
grand  jury  and  giving  publicity  to  their  pro¬ 
ceeding  just  when  the  good  doctor,  being  now 
on  his  voyage  towards  the  North  Pole,  is 
totally  ignorant  of  these  proceedings,  and 
therefore  must  have  his  reputation  to  the 
mercy  of  our  vituperative  daily  press.  In¬ 
efficiency,  neglect  of  duty,  misappropriation  of 
funds,  visionary  schemes  and  atrocious  men¬ 
dacity  are  some  of  the  elements  of  the  powder 
with  which  are  charged  the  editorial  guns  that 
are  firing  away  at  him.  The  Geographical 
Society  of  this  city  has  lately  held  a  sort  of 
public  indignation  meeting  in  the  First  Pies- 
bterian  Church  to  protest  against  the  injustice 
of  the  treatment  to  which  the  good  name  of 
this  man  of  God  is  being  subjected,  passing 
a  series  of  resolutions  expressive  of  unabated 
confidence  in  his  sincerity,  capacity  and  in¬ 
tegrity. 

The  Presbytery  of  Olympia  held  a  pro  re  nata 
meeting  on  July  21  in  the  First  Church  at 
Tacoma,  at  which  the  Rev.  Robert  Arkley  was 
dismissed  from  the  pastorate  of  the  church 
at  South  Bend,  and  arrangements  were  made 
for  his  installation  at  Centralia;  the  Rev. 
Hiram  F.  White  was  dismissed  from  the 
pastorate  of  the  church  at  Buckley,  and  steps 
were  taken  for  the  installation  of  the  Rev. 
Richard  J.  Campbell  over  Calvary  Church  in 
Tacoma. 

The  Women’s  Federated  Clubs  of  the  State, 
chiefly  literary  in  character,  held  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  convention  last  month ;  at  the  same  time 
many  hundreds  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  held  their  annual  camp  fire  meetings, 
the  Women’s  Relief  Corps  turning  out  also  in 
large  numbers  from  all  parts  of  the  state,  and 
hundreds  of  the  “Sons  of  the  Veterans’’  adding 
to  the  interest  of  these  patriotic  conventions. 

The  long  anticipated  gathering  of  the  Young 
People’s  Society  Christian  Endeavor  followed 
immediately  with  a  series  of  meetings  which. 


in  the  number  of  attendants,  efficiency  of  man¬ 
agement,  and  the  fire  of  a  holy  enthusiasm  for 
Christ  and  his  Church  far  excelled  all  previous 
meetings  held  in  this  state.  A  choir  of  five 
hundred  voices,  previously  trained  for  several 
weeks,  contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  the 
convention.  Besides  the  armory  which  seats 
three  thousand,  the  First  Congregational  and 
the  First  Presbyterian  churches  were  found  to 
be  needed  for  the  use  ot  the  vast  number  of 
the  friends  of  this  great  enterprise.  The  Revs. 
Ira  D.  Landrish  of  Nashville,  Tenn  ,  and  B. 
B.  Tyler  of  New  York  were  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  speakers.  The  Rev.  C.  L.  Thompson 
D.  D.  our  beloved  Secretary  of  Home  Missions 
had  only  time  enough  to  receive  a  warm  wel¬ 
come  from,  and  to  say  good  bye  to,  the  thou¬ 
sands  assembled ;  his  projected  trip  to  Alaska 
compelling  him  to  hasten  his  departure.  Miss 
Eva  Shontz  so  ably  presented  the  cause  of 
temperance  that  a  Young  People’s  Temperance 
Union  was  formed,  and  plans  laid  for  a  vigo¬ 
rous  campaign  against  the  saloon  in  this  city. 
The  battle -ship  Iowa,  onr  five  city  parks  and 
other  objecis  of  interest  in  aud  about  the  city 
received  due  attention  during  the  afternoon  of 
the  24th.  A  fine  treat  was  given  the  Endeav- 
orers  Saturday  evening  when  “The  Holy  City’’ 
was  rendered,  the  leading  parts  being  taken  by 
some  of  the  best  soloists  in  Seattle  and  Tacoma. 

The  presence  of  so  many  thousands  from 
abroad  and,  meanwhile,  the  arrival  of  vessel 
after  vessel  bringing  great  quantities  of  gold 
from  Alaska,  make  Seattle  about  the  liveliest 
as  it  is  the  most  progressive  city  on  the  Pacific 
coast. 

Some  weeks  ago  Mr.  Charles  N.  Crittenton, 
founder  of  the  Florence  Crittenton  Homes  in 
New  York  and  other  cities,  spoke  in  Seattle 
with  the  result  that  a  “Rescue  Circle’’  was 
formed  here. 

Quietly  but  steadily  the  work  has  gone  on, 
aud  many  have  responded  nobly  to  appeals  for 
funds.  A  fine  property,  especially  adapted  to 
their  needs,  has  been  offered  the  Circle  at  a 
very  low  price,  Mr.  Crittenton  kindly  con¬ 
tributes  the  first  and  last  five  hundred  dollars 
of  the  purchase  money,  and  nearly  if  not  quite 
all  has  already  been  raised. 

Mrs.  Moffett,  who  has  devoted  her  life  to 
this  work  is  in  the  city  assisting  the  Circle  in 
establishing  the  Home. 

As  one  result  of  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Convention  an  effort  is  being  made  to  enforce 
the  laws  now  on  the  statute  book  in  regard  to 
Sunday  observance. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  have  taken 
tbe  initiative  and  the  Yonng  Men’s  Christian 
Association  and  Yonng  People’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union  have  fallen  into  line.  A 
resolution  was  sent  to  the  churches  and  other 
societies  interested  in  the  moral  welfare  of  the 
community,  asking  for  their  co  operation  and 
was  heartily  endorsed. 

With  saloons  and  theatres  open,  excursions, 
balloon  ascension,  ball  game  and  band  concert, 
all  freely  aud  openly  advertised  for  last  Sab¬ 
bath,  the  need  of  united  effort  on  the  part  of 
Christians  and  law-abiding  citizens  is  very 
evident.  M.  B  A.  P. 


CIXCIWATI  LETTER. 

Pnerto  Rico  and  missionary  work  there  have 
engaged  the  attention  of  Cincinnati  Presby¬ 
terians  for  some  time  past.  At  the  summer 
meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Home  Missionary 
Society  the  Rev.  Mr.  Caldwell,  onr  first  mis¬ 
sionary  in  that  island,  was  present  and  his 
address  was  a  notable  feature  of  the  day.  At 
that  meeting  also,  it  was  announced  that  the 
salary  of  the  first  missionary  teacher  for  the 
island  was  pledged  by  the  Presbytery  and  that 
Mrs.  Margaret  Webster  of  Bond  Hill  Church 
had  volunteered  for  the  service.  On  the  even¬ 
ing  of  August  4  the  ladies  and  young  people  of 
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the  Presbytery  came  to  the  Second  Ghnrch  to 
give  a  farewell  reception  to  her  on  the  eve  of 
her  departure.  It  is  hoped  that  the  interest 
aroused  means  much  not  only  for  Puerto  Rico, 
but  for  our  city  also. 

The  vacation  season  is  well  under  way  and 
most  of  the  city  congregations  see  new  faces 
in  their  pulpits.  At  the  Second  Church  Dr. 
John  Clark  Hill  of  Springfield  has  made  a  very 
pleasant  impression  on  our  people.  In  all  the 
churches  interest  and  attendance  is  maintained 
to  a  remarkable  degree,  and  some  pastors  re¬ 
port  the  summer  interest  and  attendance  almost 
surpassing  that  of  cooler  weather.  We  hope  it 
is  a  promise  of  rich  spiritual  blessing  in  the 
near  future. 

Except  in  The  Optimist  of  Dr.  Goss,  Cincin¬ 
nati  pastors  have  refrained  from  the  making 
of  books  But  now  comes  Dr.  Goss  with  an 
excellent  volume  of  sermons  which  he  presents 
under  the  most  unsermon-like  title,  Hits  and 
Misses.  Dr.  Lee  also  presents  a  series  of  ser¬ 
mon  studies  on  the  Epistle  of  James,  under  the 
title,  A  Sheaf  of  Wheat.  It  is  a  great  pleas¬ 
ure  to  us  that  such  permanently  valuable  work 
is  given  enduring  form.  R.  F.  S. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD. 

An  exceptional  academical  distinction  has 
been  conferred  on  Mrs.  Agnes  Smith  Lewis, 
who  discovered  and  gave  to  the  world  in  an 
admirable  English  translation  one  of  the  most 
valuable  manuscripts  of  the  Gospels  in  exist¬ 
ence.  This  learned  and  generous  lady  has 
been  made  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Master 
of  the  Liberal  Arts  honoria  causa  by  the  Philo¬ 
sophical  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Halle 
‘  ‘  in  consideration  of  her  being  eminent  amongst 
all  women,  not  only  in  her  own  country,  but 
in  the  whole  world,  for  her  learning.”  A 
Swabian  journal  writes  of  her:  ‘‘There  is  no 
other  woman  who  has  devoted  her  money  and 
knowledge  in  the  service  of  theological  and 
oriental  science  to  such  an  extent  as  Mrs. 
Lewis.  ” 

Pastor,  formerly  Abbe,  Bourrier  of  France 
has  been  one  of  the  speakers  in  a  series  of 
conferences  held  on  Sunday  afternoons  in  St. 
James’s  Hall,  London,  with  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Price  Hughes,  Dr.  Newman  Hall  and  several 
Church  of  England  clergymen.  M.  Bourrier  is 
more  pessimistic  with  regard  to  the  future  of 
Protestantism  in  France  than  are  the  majority 
of  active  French  pastors  (M.  Bourrier  has  no 
parish),  but  he  is  very  right  in  finding  in 
Clericalism  the  strongest  enemy  of  religious 
progress  in  his  country.  The  nnml)er  of  jtarish 
priests  who  are  not  of  symiiatliy  with  the  cleriiral 
s|)irit  is  however,  nohibly  greater  than  ever  a 
few  j'ears  ago. 

Professor  Ladd  of  Yale  University  is  now 
lecturing  in  Japan,  on  his  way  to  India, 
where  he  is  to  give  the  Haskell  lectures  next 
winter.  Professor  Ladd  thus  outlines  his  lec¬ 
tures  in  a  letter  to  Dyanodaya,  a  missionary 
periodical  of  Bombay,  published  partly  in  Eng¬ 
lish  and  partly  in  the  native  language:  ‘‘The 
Facts  of  the  Religious  Life  and  Development 
of  Man  are  examined  in  the  light  of  modern 
psychology  and  comparative  study.  Those  con¬ 
ceptions  and  beliefs  which  are  permanent  and 
universal,  or  nearly  so,  are  then  subjected  to 
the  test  of  modern  science  and  philosophy. 
This  course  of  investigation  is  followed  for 
such  subjects  as  the  origin  and  nature  of  relig¬ 
ion  and  its  relations  to  morality ;  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  God  as  personal,  absolute  and  an  ethical 
spirit ;  his  relations  to  the  world ;  the  nature 
of  man  as  capable  of  religions  truth  and  ser¬ 
vice  ;  inspiration  and  revelation ;  sacrifice  and 
prayer;  immortality  and  the  destiny  of  the 
race.”  This  is  a  program  which  will  make 
many  desire  to  hear  Professor  Ladd,  says 
Dyanodaya. 


THE  BOOK  TABLE. 

SEW  ESGLASD  THEOLOGY.* 

This  volume  is  a  brief,  comprehensive  and 
critical  survey  of  the  most  remarkable  move¬ 
ment  that  has  taken  place  in  the  theological 
history  of  this  country. 

It  was  a  movement  which  in  the  broadest 
view  of  its  proportions  ran  out,  in  some  of  its 
parts,  into  heresy  and  resulted  in  schism.  It 
was  everywhere  conducted  with  great  vigor  and 
independence  and  on  the  highest  plane  of  free, 
bold,  original  and  right  manly  thinking.  It 
was  not  a  controversy  of  schools,  but  a  living 
discussion  of  topics  which  occupied  the  popu¬ 
lar  mind  as  much  as  the  absorbing  question  of 
slavery  did  later,  aud  perhaps  as  much  as  im¬ 
perialism  or  even  baseball  does  now. 

It  is  remarkable  how  many  men  of  the  first 
ability  took  part  in  it  within  the  boundaries 
of  Massachusetts  aud  Connecticut.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  able  and  eminent  men  who  brought  their 
best  powers  to  the  discussion  can  be  explained 
on  no  other  view  of  the  case  than  that  they 
represented  a  great  popular  agitation  in  which 
the  community  was  deeply  concerned. 

The  movement  went  on  for  a  hundred  years 
from  1780  to  1830,  and  through  all  that  hundred 
years  it  gave  a  noble  direction  and  elevation 
to  the  thoughts  of  men  and  had  a  distinct  edu¬ 
cative  and  disciplinary  influence  on  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  Connecticut  society,  of  which  Dr. 
Boardman,  in  the  narrow  limits  of  his  compact 
volume,  is  able  to  give  only  scant  occasional 
hints. 

It  is  very  remarkable  to  what  an  extent  the 
whole  movement  was  influenced  by  President 
Edwards,  though  there  were  strong  men,  schol¬ 
ars,  and  clear  thinkers  in  New  England  before 
Edwards.  Edwards's  theology  was,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  product  of  the  conditions  which 
called  it  out,  and  which  it  was  designed  to 
meet.  Still  the  striking  point  we  have  to  con¬ 
sider  in  studying  it  is  that  through  all  the 
transformations  and  variations  of  opinion  the 
Edwardean  theology  has  represented  the  per¬ 
manent  elements  in  the  history,  and  each  new 
school  has  had  to  have  a  reckoning  with 
Edwards. 

Dr.  Boardman  appreciates  this  phase  of  the 
history  he  is  writing  and  it  is  not  the  least 
merit  of  his  book  that  he  does  so.  Without 
attempting  any  complete  exposition  of  the 
Edwardean  theology,  he  has  outlined  its  main 
features  and  placed  them  in  their  proper  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  times  and  to  the  religious  teaching 
which  was  then  needed. 

Theology  has  always  been  the  science  which 
of  all  others  and  above  all  others  was  practi¬ 
cal,  and  only  in  a  secondary  way  theoretic  or 
intellectual,  but  as  Dr.  Boardman  clearly  sees, 
there  is  hardly  another  among  the  great  theo¬ 
logians  of  whom  this  was  as  true  as  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Edwards.  His  theology  can  be  inter¬ 
preted  fairly  from  no  other  point  of  view,  as 
the  reader  of  this  volume  is  constantly  re¬ 
minded.  It  may  be  a  matter  of  legitimate 
regret  that  Edwards  was  so  much  absorbed  in 
the  practical  relations  of  his  theology  and  did 
not  take  time  aud  pains  to  bring  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  it  into  systematic  and  consistent  rela¬ 
tions  with  each  other.  We  are  inclined  to  go 
farther  than  Dr.  Boardman  does  in  this  matter 
and  to  find  the  vital  centre  of  his  work  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  preached  and 
taught  by  him. 

The  defect  of  the  volume  before  us  is  its 
silence  on  this  point,  when  brought  into  con¬ 
nection  with  the  tremendous  efficiency  of  this 
doctrine  in  the  Great  Awakening,  and  the 
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permanent  impression  the  preaching  of  it  at 
that  time  was  destined  to  have  on  the  whole 
subsequent  history  of  the  American  churches. 

Dr.  Boardman  might  have  gone  farther  than 
he  has  in  recognizing  the  value  of  some  of  the 
undeveloped  elements  of  Edwards's  power  and 
of  his  vision  as  a  seer  who  was  to  affect  the 
thinkers  of  the  church  in  coming  generations. 
He  has  very  truly  pointed  out  the  potent  influ¬ 
ence  which  Newton  on  the  one  hand  and 
Huyghens  on  the  other  had  on  him.  His  very 
striking  anticipations  of  the  way  of  looking  at 
God  and  nature  which  has  so  profoundly 
affected  modern  speculation  do  not  escape 
Dr.  Boardman’s  notice.  But  beyond  all  this, 
there  were  other  qualities  of  the  seer  in 
Edwards  which  have  operated  to  more  effect 
and  with  more  fruitfulness  on  human  thought, 
and  which  should  be  reckoned  in  somewhere  in 
our  estimate  of  the  man.  It  is  well  known, 
for  example,  for  does  not  McCleod  Campbell 
himself  say  so,  that  the  first  hint  which  set 
him  thinking  on  that  great  line  of  theological 
speculation  which  has  more  profoundly  affected 
the  modern  view  of  the  atonement  than  any¬ 
thing  since  Anselm’s  Cur  Devs  Homo,  was 
drawn  from  a  pregnant  sentence  by  President 
Edwards.  So,  too,  at  Andover,  we  who  studied 
there  under  Professor  Park  have  not  forgotten 
how  that  master  of  all  that  lay  in  the  history 
of  New  England  theology  would  go  back  to 
Edwards  as  the  source  and  suggester  of  some 
of  the  points  most  vital  to  the  new  theology 
he  was  teaching. 

We  can  but  think  that  there  is  yet  more  light 
to  break  forth  from  him  for  the  guidance  of 
the  new  thought  of  new  times  than  even  Dr. 
Boardman  recognizes.  What  we  say  of  the 
Edwards's  movement  in  this  volume  must 
apply  measurably  to  the  rest.  Dr.  Boardman 
is  a  cool,  judicial  writer.  He  traces  the  move¬ 
ment  with  a  just  sense  of  its  greatness  and 
importance.  Now  and  then  significant  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  history  escape  him,  as  for  exam¬ 
ple  the  bearing  of  the  New  England  theory  of 
the  atonement  on  the  universalist  controversy, 
or  possibly  on  the  fact  that  Dr.  Taylor’s  great 
and  avowed  point  at  New  Haven  was  to  develop 
a  theology  which  could  be  preached.  We  are  at 
loss,  too,  to  decide  exactly  what  Dr.  Board- 
man  means  by  the  ‘‘new  theology,”  as  the 
term  is  used  in  his  book..  It  is  certainly  too 
broad  a  term  and  connotes  under  it  too  much 
of  the  best  aud  moet  fruitful  thinking  the 
Christian  church  has  had,  to  deserve  the  black 
eye  it  gets  in  the  last  pages  of  the  last  chapter. 

As  a  whole,  the  book  is  strong  and  adequate; 
a  very  suggestive  study  of  a  very  great  move¬ 
ment  in  the  history  of  the  American  church. 

The  Conversion'  of  the  Maoris.  By  the 
Rev.  Donald  MacDougal  B. D.  (Presby¬ 
terian  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath 
School  Work.  |1. ) 

This  book  records  one  of  those  triumphs  of 
Christianity  in  our  own  times  which  demon¬ 
strate  its  continued  vitality  and  the  power  and 
presence  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  volume 
opens  with  some  account  of  the  Maoris,  whose 
origin  the  author  confesses  is  lost  in  obscurity, 
though  he  is  inclined  to  give  some  authority 
to  the  unsupported  legend  that  they  are  an 
immigrating  tribe  who  took  possession  of  New 
Zealand  only  about  500  years  ago.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  they  were 
the  worst  cannibals  on  the  face  of  the  globe 
and  retained  that  character  until  long  after  the 
mission  work  was  established  among  them. 
The  pioneer  in  this  work  was  Samuel  Marsden, 
the  founder  of  the  mission.  Associated  with 
him  in  the  work  were  two  other  apostolic  men, 
Henry  Williams  and  Bishop  George  Augustus 
Selwyn.  The  story  of  their  work  as  developed 
in  this  volume  reads  like  a  chapter  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  primitive  church.  It  is  not  only  a 
new  chapter  in  the  vindication  of  Christianity, 
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but  it  is  most  oonvincing  as  an  object  lesson 
in  the  power  of  Christianity  to  build  up  civil, 
social  and  political  order  and  develop  men  as 
good  citizens  as  well  as  good  Christians.  The 
tenth  chapter  presents  a  sketch  of  the  Maoris  as 
they  now  are,  and  of  the  schools,  university 
and  institutions  of  New  Zealand.  The  eleventh 
chapter  describes  the  condition  of  religion  in 
the  island,  while  the  twelfth  is  occupied  with 
a  sketch  of  education  in  New  Zealand.  The 
closing  chapter  contains  a  summary  review  of 
the  situation  in  Samoa,  with  an  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  recent  troubles  which  have  threat¬ 
ened  it.  The  author  has  added  an  appendix  of 
fifty  pages  ou  some  other  important  points  in 
the  history  which  lay  ontside  the  limits  of  his 
subject. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

From  D.  Appleton  and  Company  we  have  .4 
Hiitonj  of  the  American  Nation,  by  Andrew  C. 
McLaughlin,  Professor  of  American  History  in 
the  University  of  Michigan  ($1.40),  which  is 
the  latest  number  in  their  “Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury  Series,”  and  has  much  besides  its  fine 
mechanical  execution  to  commend  it.  The  be¬ 
ginning  is  made  with  prehistoric  man  in  the 
glacial  and  sub-glacial  ages.  The  story  of  the 
Northmen  and  their  fruitless  exploration  has 
at  least  the  effect  of  dividing  the  claims  of 
Columbus  and  his  Spaniards  and  their  suc¬ 
cessors.  The  story  of  the  English  colonization 
and  particularly  of  the  settlement  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  is  told  in  a  tone  worthy  of  those  great 
beginnings  and  with  none  of  those  pitiful  re- 
fiections  with  which  some  recent  writers  of 
the  history  have  seen  fit  to  belittle  themselves 
and  their  work.  The  plan  on  which  the  main 
history  is  developed  strikes  the  happy  mean 
between  a  narrative  of  events  and  a  study  of 
the  deeper  causes  which  lie  back  of  them. 
The  author’s  method  is  to  give  the  sequence  of 
events  in  an  order  which  shall  itself  be  all 
the  exposition  of  the  history  which  is  required. 
In  this  way  the  great  phases  and  critical  points 
of  the  history  are  placed  in  such  relations  with 
what  precedes  and  follows  as  to  exhibit  the 
causal  conditions  in  which  they  arose  and  the 
resultant  situation  which  followed.  The  book 
is  not  colorless,  but  strongly  national  in  tone, 
as  every  such  book  designed  for  use  in  the 
national  schools  should  be.  It  is  written  from 
an  anti-slavery  standpoint  but  with  candor  and 
fairness.  In  developing  such  a  subject  as  the 
protective  tariff  legislation,  the  cold  facts  are 
given.  The  same  is  true  of  the  story  given  of 
the  recent  war  with  Spain,  the  Hawaiian 
annexation  and  the  present  administration. 
Trades  union  troubles,  industrial  embarrass¬ 
ments,  social  disorders,  the  progress  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  are  noted.  The  book  is  furnished  with 
an  apparatus  of  maps  large  and  small,  and  a 
gallery  of  illustrations  not  merely  pictorial,  but 
splendidly  selected  as  historic  illustrations. 

We  doubt  if  anything  better  in  its  way  or 
with  more  of  the  grace  which  charms  the 
nursery  is  contained  in  our  juvenile  literature 
than  the  “Five  Little  Pepper”  books.  The 
demand  for  something  more  in  the  same  line 
has  led  Margaret  Sidney  to  publish  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  twenty-six  earlier  stories  told  by  Polly 
Pepper.  They  appear  under  the  title  The 
Stories  Polly  Pepper  Told  to  the  Five  Little  Peppers 
in  the  Little  Brown  House,  by  Margaret  Sidney. 
They  are  fresh  and  spicy  as  ever,  though  we 
note  with  alarm  that  this  is  the  initial  volume 
of  a  promised  series.  Do  not,  oh,  do  not  spoil 
the  charming  series  with  a  long  trickle  from 
the  same  spring!  (Lothrop  Company,  Boston. 
$1.60.) 

irAcn  Grandmama  irag  New,  by  Marion  Har- 
land,  is  a  story  of  southern  life  and  begins 
with  a  little  girl  of  five  years,  growing  up 
among  the  little  darkies  of  an  old-time  Virginia 
plantation.  It  ends  with  her  on  the  threshold 


of  young  ladyhood  at  the  beginning  of  the 
boarding-school  period.  It  is  a  pretty  tale  of 
girl  life,  full  of  pranks  and  dances,  smiles  and 
tears,  and  quite  readable  in  a  way.  (Lothrop 
Publishing  Company,  Boston. ) 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Quiver  for  August  contains  among  other 
good  matter  an  interesting  paper  on  The 
Weather  Wisdom  of  the  Bible,  by  the  Rev. 

H.  B.  Freeman. - The  Treasury  of  Religious 

Thought,  now  in  its  seventeenth  year  with  its 
monthly  summary  of  religious  opinion  and  dis¬ 
cussion  is  a  useful  aid  in  the  more  and  more 
difficult  problem  how  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
intellectual  world  (E.  B.  Treat  and  Company). 

- The  August  Homiletic  Rerierr  has  a  paper 

on  the  Ministers’  Record  for  the  Mispronuncia¬ 
tion  of  English  Words,  by  Sidney  E.  McCor¬ 
mick,  which  is  by  no  means  flattering.  Taking 
thirty  ministers  of  distinction  for  his  experi¬ 
ment  he  finds  them  dropping  into  an  average 
of  thirty-one  blunders  to  the  hour,  and  in  some 
cases  reaching  one  hundred.  One  preacher,  not 
in  the  record  mispronounced  four  words  in  the 
Lord’s  Prayer. 

Appleton’s  Popular  Science  for  August  is 
packed  with  vigorous  discussion  of  living 
questions,  such  as  taxation,  housekeeping,  in¬ 
surance,  public  charities,  race  questions  in  the 

Philippines,  Do  Animals  Reason  ?  etc. - The 

first  chapters  of  Miss  Johnston’s  new  story  in 
The  Atlantic,  To  Have  and  to  Hold,  have 
recalled  attention  to  her  as  an  author  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  her  Prisoners  of  Hope. 

Nothing  in  the  August  monthlies  is  better 
worth  reading  than  Have  we  Failed  with  the 
Indian?  in  the  Atlantic,  by  the  Hon.  Henry 
L.  Dawes,  whose  prolonged  and  beneficent  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Indian  Department  and  legis¬ 
lation  gives  peculiar  importance  to  what  he 
writes  on  that  subject.  It  is  a  review  of  our 
Indian  policy  and  its  results  which  goes  far  to 
offset  many  of  the  shady  chapters  of  our  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  Indian,  g 

More  than  a  mere  literary  interest  attaches 
to  the  Americi  i  Citizen  Series,  edited  by  Dr. 
Albert  Bushnell  Hart  of  Harvard.  It  is  a  series 
of  little  studies  on  the  practical  workings  of 
our  social  and  political  order  with  especial  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  American  problem  and  condi¬ 
tions.  (Longmans,  Green  and  Company.  Sold 
by  Bonnell,  Silver  and  Company. ) 

From  a  religions  point  of  view  nothing  in 
the  current  number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews 
has  more  interest  than  the  brief  paper  on  the 
“Defeat  of  Seven  day  Journalism  in  London.” 

- Mrs.  E.  R.  Pennell  argues  in  the  North 

American  that  the  tremendous  efforts  to  develop 
art  during  this  century  have  been  a  profitless  en¬ 
thusiasm  which  has  swamped  merit  in  medi¬ 
ocrity. 

McClure’s  Magazine  for  August  shows  The 
Cape  to  Cairo  Railway  in  an  article  writ¬ 
ten  and  illustrated  by  W’illiam  T.  Stead.  Miss 
Tarbell,  in  the  same,  adds  some  new  points 
to  the  story  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  death. 

The  Bookman  shies  off  from  the  princely  au¬ 
thorship  of  Elizabeth  and  her  Garden  and 
The  Solitary  Summer,  attributing  it  to  “a 
young  woman  bearing  a  well  known  English 
name,  who  has  married  into  one  of  the  smaller 
German  royal  houses.  ’  ’ 

The  Art  of  Living  Alone,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Bradford  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  is  announced  by 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.  It  will  be  a  kind 
of  foil  to  Dr.  Horton’s  Art  of  Living  To¬ 
gether  and  Happy  Though  Married. 

Winston  Churchill’s  Richard  Carvel,  with  its 
brilliant  sketch  of  the  old  naval  hero,  Paul 
Jones,  has  stimulated  inquiry  as  to  his  grave. 
It  turns  out  that  he  was  buried  by  the  French 
government,  with  great  pomp,  in  a  grave 
rented  according  to  French  custom  for  a  term 
of  years.  At  the  end  of  this  period  the  grave 
was  dug  up  and  the  hero’s  dust  scattered  in  the 
Potter’s  Field. 

Mary  Roberts  Smith,  Associate  Professor  of 
Sociology  in  Leland  Stanford,  proposes  as  a 
measure  for  lightening  the  yoke  of  domestic 
service  that  girls  employed  in  it  shall  be  called 
Miss  and  lodged  out  of  the  house. 

Messrs.  Lee  and  Shepard,  Boston,  have  been 
driven,  by  the  imperative  requirements  of  a 
prospering  business,  from  their  snuggery  under 
the  shadow  of  the  “Old  South  Meeting  House,  ” 
to  new  quarters,  202  Devonshire  street. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  novels  are  not  the 
only  books  that  succeed  just  now  and  that 
Macmillan’s  Temple  Shakespeare  has  reached 
the  enormous  aggregate  sale  of  a  million  copies 

Tid  iq  to  be  re-issued . 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

SUNDAY,  AUGUST  *7. 

RETURNING  FROM  THE  CAPTIVITY. 

Introductory  Study. 

THE  BOOKS  OF  EZRA  AND  NEHEMIAH. 

In  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah  form  one  book.  The  early  Christians  so 
reckoned  them,  although  until  very  recently 
it  was  difficult  to  see  why.  There  are  very 
marked  differences  in  the  style  of  the  two 
books,  and  Nehemiah  i.  1  is  very  plainly  the 
beginning  of  a  distinct  work.  Until  the  fourth 
century,  however,  the  name  Nehemiah  never 
appears  as  the  title,  and  although  the  .two 
books  had  been  considered  separately  some 
time  before  that  period,  they  were  called  1  and: 
2  Ezra  (Esdras). 

But  the  recent  years,  which  have  developed 
a  closer  study  of  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
Scripture  writings  to  their  authorship,  have 
thrown  a  very  satisfactory  light  upon  the  ex¬ 
ternal  evidence  afforded  by  the  practice  of  the- 
Jews  and  the  early  Christians  in  holding  these 
two  books  to  be  one.  They  held  them  to  be 
such  because  for  many  ages,  probably  as  long 
as  three  hundred  years  before  Christ,  they  had 
known  them  to  be  such.  There  is  a  very 
marked  unity  in  the  two  books  as  they  stand, 
and  it  now  appears  very  plain  that  though 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  each  wrote  a  book,  or  left 
behind  a  collection  of  memoirs,  some  other  per¬ 
son,  living  probably  a  considerable  time  after 
their  death,  composed  a  book  which  included 
the  whole  or  parts  of  the  records  they  left 
behind,  with  other  records  of  an  earlier  time, 
adding  a  few  notes  which  bring  the  story  down 
to  the  compiler’s  own  time,  or  nearly  so.  This 
one  book  was  the  book  the  Jews  of  the  time 
of  Christ  and  perhaps  three  centuries  before 
him  knew,  and  this  book  for  two  centuries 
more  the  Christian  Church  knew.  It  was  not 
at  all  singular,  however,  that  in  time  it  came 
to  be  separated  into  two  portions,  since  there 
is  so  marked  a  commencement  at  the  place 
where  they  are  now  divided. 

Still  it  is  not  the  case  that  all  that  Ezra 
wrote  is  included  in  the  first  part,  which  bears 
his  name.  As  we  shall  later  see,  the  writings 
of  the  two  historians,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  are 
dovetailed  together,  with  some  effort  after 
chronological  sequence.  For  it  is  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  notwithstanding  that  each  book 
covers  a  long  period,  these  two  men  were  con¬ 
temporaries  and  did  a  part  of  their  work  in 
conjunction  with  one  another. 

The  tw’O  books,  as  we  have  them,  cover,  from 
first  to  last,  a  period  of  204  years ;  from  the 
edict  of  Cyrus  (Ezra  i.  1)  in  53G  B.C.  to  the 
high  priest  Jaddua  (Neh.  xii.  22),  who  was 
living  at  the  time  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
Persian  empire  by  Alexander  the  Great,  332 
B.C.  The  historical  narrative  (throwing  out 
mere  chronological  tables)  covers  a  period  of 
110  years,  though  this  narrative  is  by  no  means 
continuous.  It  is,  rather,  a  succession  of  epi¬ 
sodes,  occurring  at  different  times  during  this 
long  period,  and  occupying  all  together  only 
some  twenty  years.  These  episodes  are 
selected,  not  by  accident,  nor  because  other 
material  was  wanting,  but  in  accordance  with 
a  well  defined  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  com¬ 
piler  or  editor.  This  purpose,  as  a  careful 
study  of  the  English  Bible  suffices  to  show, 
was  “to  give  an  account  of  the  progress  of  the 
restored  theocracy  in  Judah  and  Jerusalem, 
particularly  in  what  related  to  the  Temple.” 

The  introduction  to  next  Sunday’s  lesson  will 
continue  this  subject.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
the  understanding  of  our  present  lesson  to 
know  more  than  that  this  chapter  was  either 
written  by  the  compiler,  or  put  into  its  present- 
form  from  material  at  his  disposal. 
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THE  LESSON. 

Ezra  i.  1-11. 

GrOLDEN  Tkxt. — The  Lord  hath  done  great 
things  for  ns  whereof  we  are  glad. — Psalm, 
cxxvi.  3. 

Verse  1.  A  comparison  of  this  verse  with 
the  closing  words  of  2  Chronicles  (xxxvi.  22) 
shows  that  there  is  an  evident  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  The  opening  word  of  this 
verse,  Now,  connects  it  with  something  that 
has  gone  before.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
for  attributing  this  book  and  the  Chronicles  to 
the  same  compiler.  The  first  year  of  Cyrus  as 
king  at  Babylon;  he  had  been  king  before  the 
conquest  of  Babylon.  The  word  of  Jehovah 
here  referred  to  may  be  found  in  many  places: 
Jer.  XXV.  9-13,  xxix.  10  14;  Isa.  xlv.  28.  The 
seventy  years  of  prophecy  have  been  variously 
estimated ;  it  was  now  .536  B.  C. ,  only  fifty 
years  since  the  last  captivity.  Dan.  i.  1  (com¬ 
pare  Jer.  XXV.  1)  was  604  B.  C.  The  end  of 
the  siege,  Dan.  i.  2,  was  several  years  later, 
597  B.C.  The  proclamation  was  probably  made 
by  heralds  and  by  written  decree,  after  the 
Persian  method  (compare  Esther  i.  19,  22,  iii. 
13,  etc. ). 

Ver.se  2.  This  is  probably  not  a  verbatim 
translation  of  the  decree,  but  rather  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  it.  The  fact  of  the  edict  is  shown  in 
V.  17,  vi.  1.-4  and  the  latter  passage  shows  that 
we  have  not  here  the  full  decree. 

Formerly  it  was  supposed  that  Cyrus,  being 
a  Persian,  was  a  monotheist,  and  therefore 
ready  by  habit  of  thought  to  accept  Jehovah 
as  the  one  God.  But  recent  discoveries  prove 
that  he  was  an  Elamite  and  a  polytheist.  There 
is,  however,  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  would 
be  willing  to  adopt  the  God  of  the  Jews  into 
the  number  of  his  gods,  and  even  to  concede 
him  a  high  place  among  them.  His  conduct 
with  regard  to  the  Jews  is  in  accord  with  his 
policy  with  regard  to  all  conquered  nations, 
which  was  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  ancient 
Babylonian  policy.  Instead  of  deporting  con¬ 
quered  peoples  and  endeavoring  thus  to  blot 
them  out,  he  always  sent  them  back  to  their 
own  land  and  restored  them  their  images  and 
instruments  of  worship.  Even,  therefore,  if 
the  story  of  Josephus  is  not  true  (he  is  a  very 
inaccurate  historian)  that  Cyrus  was  moved  to 
this  action  by  being  shown  by  Daniel  a  copy 
of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (xiv.  28),  he  might 
have  been  expected  to  take  this  step. 

Verse  3.  It  may  be  that  fear  of  or  belief  in 
Jehovah  moved  Cyrus  to  this  course,  but  very 
certainly  policy  would  also  have  done  so.  Of 
the  great  empire  which  he  was  busy  in  erect¬ 
ing,  Palestine  was  a  border,  and  it  was  the 
wisest  possible  step  to  settle  it.  with  a  grate¬ 
ful  people,  who  would  be  loyal  to  Persia  in 
the  event  of  aggression  from  Egypt,  or  an 
uprising  of  the  subjugated  tribes. 

Verse  4.  The  construction  of  this  verse  is 
rather  difficult.  It  seems  to  apply  first  to  the 
survivors  of  the  generation  who  had  been  car¬ 
ried  captive,  and  then  to  the  heathen.  And 
whosoever  (of  the  captive  people)  is  left  in 
any  place  where  he  sojourneth  (temporarily) 
let  the  (heathen  population),  etc.  Free-will 
offerings  were  made  by  Cyrus  himself  for  the 
building  of  the  Temple  (7-11;  that  they  were 
the  Temple  treasures  did  not  alter  the  fact). 
He  asks  his  people  to  do  the  same.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  not  only  their  heathen  neighbors,  but 
many  of  the  Jews  did  this. 

Verse  5.  Who,  in  fact,  did  go  up?  Not  all 
the  Jewish  captives  by  any  means.  The  heads 
of  fathers’  houses  (the  nobles)  of  Judah  and  Ben¬ 
jamin  and  the  priests  and  the  Levites  are  mentioned 
expressly,  though  we  find  that  in  fact  only  a 
small  number  of  Levites  went  up.  Those  of 
the  common  people,  whose  spirit  God  had  stirred 
with  that  feeling  which  the  psalmist  expressed 
in  Psalm  cxxxvii.,  or  with  that  zeal  for  Jeho¬ 
vah’s  honor  which^David  felt  (Psa.  ix.  20),  re¬ 


sponded  to  the  call.  From  the  list  given  in 
chapter  ii.  and  Neh.  vii.,  a  list  which  Nehe- 
miah  tells  us  that  he  found  (vii.  5),  bnt  which 
was  unquestionably  made  ont  at  this  time,  we 
learn  that  there  were  in  all  (Ezra  ii.  64,  65) 
about  42,360  men,  not  including  women  and 
children,  with  7,337  male  and  female  slaves, 
and  two  hundred  singing  men  and  women. 
The  list  shows  that  the  Temple  staff  was  thor¬ 
oughly  organized,  priests  (ii.  36  39),  Levites 
(vs.  40),  singers  (vs.  41),  gate-keepers  (vs.  42), 
temple  slaves  (vss.  43-45).  The  Temple  staff, 
therefore,  formed  nearly  an  eighth  of  the 
whole  colony,  being  more  than  five  thousand 
men.  There  were  doubtless  also  certain 
prophets  in  the  party,  at  least  Haggai  and 
Zechariah.  Though  these  colonists  were  mainly 
(not  exclusively,  compare  1  Chron.  ix.  3)  from 
Judah  and  Benjamin  (besides  the  priests), 
they  evidently  considered  themselves  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Twelve  Tribes  (compare  vi.  17). 

Verse  6.  This  verse  shows  that  the  edict  of 
verse  4  was  obeyed.  All  they  that  were  round 
about  them,  both  heathen  and  Jews  living  in  the 
same  place,  brought  their  gifts. 

Verse  7.  By  this  offering  Cyrus  greatly 
promoted  the  building  of  the  Temple.  These 
were  the  Temple  treasures  that  Nebuchadrezzar 
took  away  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  (2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  7,  compare  Dan.  v.  2).  Those  that  he 
took  under  Jehoiachim  were  broken  up  (2 
Kings  xxiv.  13),  and  those  he  took  in  the  third 
conquest  (xxv.  14-16;  Jer.  lii.  17-23)  were  not 
valuable  enough  to  be  presented. 

Verse  8.  Sheshlmzzar  was  doubtless  the 
Chaldican  name  of  Zerubbabel  (ii.  2).  He  was 
the  son  of  Shealtiel  and  grandson  of  King 
Jeconiah,  who  died  in  560  B.C.  He  was  thus 
a  descendant  of  David,  and  hereditary  ruler  of 
the  people.  Cyrus  made  him  the  head  of  the 
expedition,  with  the  title  Tirshatha  (governor; 
ii.  63;  Neh.  vii.  6.5,  70),  the  same  title  which 
Nehemiah  bore  a  hundred  years  later  (Neh. 
viii.  10,  X.  1).  It  is  probable  that  like  Daniel, 
Nehemiah  and  other  Jewish  captives,  he  had 
held  office  in  the  Babylonian  court  or  state. 

Verse  9.  The  names  here  given  to  the 
vessels  are  words  found  nowhere  else  in  the 
Bible.  They  are  differently  translated  in  the 
two  Greek  versions.  A  French  translation, 
guided  by  the  root  meaning,  gives  basins  (open, 
uncovered  vessels)  and  censers.  A  German 
translation  of  the  first  word  is  goblets.  It  is 
interesting  to  find  (compare  vi.  1,  2)  that 
duplicate  copies  of  thi  decree  concerning  these 
vessels  were  apparently  kept  in  the  royal  treas¬ 
ury  of  Babylon  and  the  castle  of  Ecbatana 
( Achmetha). 

Verse  10.  These  bowls  appear  to  have  been 
covered  golden  bowls;  the  next  word,  bowls, 
is  not  the  same.  Silver  bores  of  second  order 
appears  to  be  a  better  translation;  other  vases 
a  thousand. 

Verse  11.  There  is  a  copjist’s  error  of  very 
ancient  date  in  the  numeral,  for  it  appears  in 
one  of  the  Greek  translations.  Another  Greek 
version  enables  us  to  arrive  at  the  correct  total 
of  5,469.  A  passage  in  the  Apochryphal  book 
of  Esdras,  which  some  scholars  think  may 
have  originally  belonged  here,  informs  ns  that 
the  party  of  the  Return  set  ont  with  joyous 
demonstrations  and  under  a  sufficient  guard. 

The  importance  of  this  Return  cannot  be 
overestimated.  Humanly  speaking,  had  Jeru¬ 
salem  not  been  rebuilt  and  Israel  again  become 
a  nation,  the  birth  of  Christ  could  not  have 
occurred,  nor  the  redemption  of  the  world  been 
wrought.  _ 

THE  BIBLE  STUDY  USION  (OR  BLAKESLEE) 
LESSONS. 

Lesson  XXXV.— The  Raising  of  Lazarus. 

John  xi.  1-54. 

In  Jesus’  Perean  sojourn  he  may  have  had 
some  central  station  known  to  his  more  inti¬ 


mate  friends.  The  messenger  from  Bethany 
(John  xi.  3)  had  apparently  no  difficulty  in 
reaching  him,  though  John,  who  alone  records 
the  story,  does  not  tell  us  where  he  was.  It 
may  also  be  that  the  disciples  were  not  all 
with  him.  Thomas  (vs.  16)  is  the  spokesman, 
not  Peter.  This  may  also  explain  the  silence 
of  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 

Jesus’  strange  and  apparent  indifference  (vss. 
4-6)  needs  no  explanation  in  the  light  of  the 
subsequent  event.  It  was  not  from  heartless 
disregard  to  their  sorrow,  but  that  through 
the  greater  gift  of  life  from  actual  death,  be 
might  show  these  beloved  friends  and  through 
them  the  whole  world,  that  he  was  greater 
than  death  itself.  Mourners  for  centuries  have 
been  comforted  by  the  words  he  spoke  to 
Martha,  “I  am  the  resurrection,  and  the  life, 
whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  me,  shall 
never  die.”  What  were  those  few  days  of 
waiting  in  Bethany  in  comparison  with  the 
blessing  which  these  words  have  carried? 

When  he  decided  to  go,  his  disciples  had 
been  so  deceived  by  his  calmness  (vs.  4)  that 
they  seem  to  have  forgotten  Lazarus’  danger  in 
their  thought  of  his.  His  reply  to  them  (vss. 
9,  10)  is  but  another  form  of  his  repeated  say¬ 
ing,  ‘‘My  hour  is  not  yet  come.”  No  danger 
could  overtake  him  until  his  work  was  finished. 
As  long  as  he  walked  in  the  light  of  God’s 
will,  he  should  not  stumble  or  perish.  His  life 
was  not  to  be  taken  from  him  by  the  will  and 
according  to  the  plan  of  the  Pharisees,  but 
when  he  was  ready  to  lay  it  down,  according 
to  the  Father's  will. 

The  public  burying  grounds  were  outside  of 
the  towns.  These  were  used  principally  by 
the  poor.  There  were  not  many  cemeteries  as 
we  understand  the  word.  Men  of  wealth  and 
position  had  their  private  burial  places,  often 
in  a  garden.  Lazarus  was  probably  buried  in 
a  rock  hewn  sepulchre  in  such  a  place.  The 
grave  was  called  the  ‘‘house  of  silence,”  ‘‘the 
house  of  stone,”  ‘‘the  inn  for  the  night,”  or 
‘  ‘  the  couch.  ’  ’  The  cemetery  was  called  ‘  ‘  the 
house  of  graves,”  ‘‘the  house  of  eternity.” 
There  were  none  of  the  attempts  at  cheer 
which  we  in  these  Christian  days  try  to  throw 
about  the  gloom  of  the  grave.  Martha  had  an 
idea  of  a  life  beyond  (vs.  24),  but  as  a  present 
hope  it  was  dim  enough. 

It  is  beautiful  to  notice  that  even  in  their 
deep  sorrow  these  sisters  had  not  a  word  of  re¬ 
proach  for  Jesus’  delay.  “If  thou  hadst  been 
here  my  brother  had  not  died,  ’  ’  was  a  lament 
only.  The  character  of  the  two  women  is 
brought  out  in  those  clear  and  rapid  touches 
for  which  the  Scripture  narrative  is  so  remark¬ 
able.  Martha,  active  and  alert,  even  in  her 
grief,  goes  to  meet  Jesus.  Mary  sits  alone 
absorbed  in  it  (vs.  20).  Yet  she  is  ready  to 
obey  quickly  the  Master’s  message  brought  by 
Martha  (vss.  28,  29).  It  is  the  careful  Martha 
who  reminds  Jesus  of  the  reason  why  the  stone 
should  not  be  disturbed  (vs.  39).  This  family 
is  the  only  one  to  whom  is  given  the  fond 
title,  ‘‘whom  Jesus  loved.  ”  It  must  have  been 
a  place  where  he  found  that  human  sympathy 
so  dear  to  a  man  worn  with  public  conflict. 

His  grief  at  the  grave  has  brought  him  lu  ar 
to  all  mourners.  He  wept  as  we  do  there-  yet 
there  was  something  more.  Westcott  renders 
this  expression  ‘‘groaned  in  spirit,”  ‘‘He 
vehemently  moved  his  Spirit  and  troubled  him¬ 
self,  ’  ’  and  adds,  ‘  ‘  that  the  miracles  of  our  Lord 
were  not  wrought  by  the  simple  word  of  power, 
but  that  in  a  mysterious  way,  the  element  of 
sympathy  entered  into  them.”  He  took  away 
the  suffering  and  disease  of  men  in  some  sense 
by  taking  them  upon  himself.  ‘‘We  see  also  the 
mystic  bond  between  himself  and  his  Father; 
he  looks  to  heaven  and  speaks  with  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  a  co-worker,  ‘‘I  knew  that  thou 
hearest  me  always”  (vss.  41,  42). 

The  dramatic  beauty  of  the  story  is  beyon 
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paraphrase.  The  dead  man  was  obedient  to  his 
voice,  loud  and  clear  as  if  he  wonld  call  back 
the  sonl  to  the  habitation  from  which  it  had 
fled,  and  from  the  gloom  of  the  cave  Lazarus 
stumbled  in  his  grave-wrappings.  We  know  no 
more. 

“When  liRzarus  h  ft  his  charnel.cave. 

And  home  to  Mary’s  house  returned. 

Was  this  demanded— If  he  yearned 
To  hear  her  weeping  by  Ills  grave  ? 

Where  wert  thou,  brother,  those  four  days?’ 
There  lives  no  record  of  reply. 

Which  telling  what  it  is  to  die 
Had  surely  added  praise  to  praise. 

“Behold  a  man  raised  up  by  Christ ! 

The  rest  remaineth  unreveakd. 

He  told  it  not;  or  something  sealed 
The  lips  of  that  Evangelist.*’ 

This  miracle  was  the  direct  cause  of  the 
proceedings  against  Jesus  by  the  Sanhedrim. 
The  whole  city  was  so  profoundly  moved  that 
the  rulers  feared  the  multitude  would  be  swept 
away  into  declaring  him  a  king,  in  which 
event  the  Romans  would  take  away  what  little 
national  power  they  had  left.  This  one  man 
must  be  put  out  of  the  way  to  savs  the  whole 
nation  from  the  calamity  which  his  too  eager 
friends  would  bring  upon  it.  So  Caiaphas  rea¬ 
soned  (vss.  47-63). 

Perhaps  Nicodemus  sent  them  word  of  the 
resolve  of  this  secret  meeting.  Jesus  then 
withdrew  into  a  secluded  place  whose  very  site 
is  now  unknown— for  the  little  time  left  before 
the  last  journey  to  Jerusalem. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

Henry  T.  McEwen  D.D. 

Tlie  Christian’s  Pleasiirei). 

Aug.  21.  Ways  of  pleasantness.  Prov.  3:  13-18. 

23  Delight  in  Cod’s  law.  Ps.  1;  1-3;  119: 161-168. 

23.  Pleasures  of  obedience.  Ps.  119: 1-16 

24.  Pleasures  of  service.  Luke  15:  3-7;  Rev  22: 1-5. 

2.5.  The  river  of  God’s  pleasures.  Ps.  36:  1-12. 

26.  Pleasures  forevermore.  Ps.  16: 1-11. 

27.  Topic— Green  pastures:  the  Christian's  pleas¬ 

ures.  Ps  21: 1-16. 

Can  you  conceive  of  a  bigger,  more  baneful 
lie  than  this:  “The  devil  holds  a  monopoly 
of  life’s  pleasures,  Christ  of  its  woes?’’ 
Millions  to  day  act  as  if  loyalty  to  Christ 
meant  a  heritage  of  sorrow.  Whose  servants, 
Christ’s  or  Satan’s,  throng  our  prisons?  Whose 
bodies  crowd  the  Potter’s  fields,  those  who  in’ 
life  served  Christ  or  those  who  served  the 
devil?  To  which  homes  do  you  fly  as  to  a 
haven  of  rest,  those  where  the  Christ  spirit 
reigns,  or  those  in  which  self  and  Satan  rule? 
I  appeal  from  the  hilarity  of  street  and  revel 
of  ball-room  to  the  clearer,  calmer  moments. 
With  the  telescope  scan  eternity,  and  with  the 
microscope  scrutinize  time,  in  either  case 
“godliness  is  profitable  in  all  things,  having 
promise  both  of  the  life  that  now  is  and  of 
that  which  is  to  come.”  “Religion,  as  Christ 
understood  and  practised  it,  is  the  grandest 
thing  on  earth  and  the  best  thing  in  heaven.” 
Christ  could  voice  every  command  and  embody 
every  endeavor  of  religion  in  an  heroic  effort 
“to  love  the  Lord  God  with  all  the  heart, 
mind,  soul,  and  strength,  and  to  lore  one’s 
neighbor  as  one’s  self.”  Nothing  else  so 
moulds  others  and  transforms  self  as  love.  He 
who  wields  it  possesses  joy  and  imparts  joy. 
Christ’s  rule,  “All  things  whatsoever  ye  wonld 
that  men  should  do  unto  yon,  do  ye  even  so  to 
them,”  so  captivated  the  world’s  imagination 
that  it  has  been  called  the  “Golden  Rule.” 
If  sorrow  has  known  no  deeper  depth  than 
Gethsemane,  neither  has  joy  yet  known  a 
loftier  height.  Then  and  there  love  and  loy¬ 
alty  scaled  duty’s  loftiest  height. 

With  undimmed  vision  and  unfaltering  faith, 
Christ  saw  two  sublime  truths,  to  which  he 
ave  every  power,  and  in  whose  realization  he 
ound  his  sutiremest  joy.  For  this  joy  “he 
endured  the  cross  despising  the  shame.”  For 
each  individual  God  has  a  plan,  to  each  indi¬ 


vidual  God  pledges  and  supplies  the  power  for 
that  plan’s  achievement.  The  God  who  con¬ 
ceived  the  plan,  supplies  the  power.  “Be  ye 
perfect,  even  as  your  Father  in  heaven  is  per¬ 
fect.  ”  This  is  life’s  highest  and  holiest  ambi¬ 
tion.  Christ  who  revealed  God’s  plan,  supplied 
God’s  power.  “In  Christ  dwelt  all  the  fulness 
of  the  Godhead  bodily.”  Christ  came  into  the 
wofld  “that  we  might  be  filled  with  all  the 
fnldfss  of  God.”  I  reverently  submit  that  the 
world  can  neither  possess  nor  attain  a  pleasure 
comparable  to  that  of  growing  like  God,  and  of 
doing  work  for  God.  ‘  ‘  Let  your  light  so  shine 
before  men,  that  they  seeing  your  good  works 
shall  be  led  to  glorify  your  Father  who  is  in 
heaven.  ’  ’  Becoming  like  God  so  far  as  self  is 
concerned,  leading  to  God  so  far  as  others  are 
concerned.  Health  is  harmony  with  the  laws 
of  the  body.  Music  is  harmony  with  the  laws 
of  sound.  True  happiness  is  harmony  with 
God’s  laws  for  the  soul.  It  is  the  soul  attuned 
to  and  for  God. 

With  what  joy  must  Christ  have  looked  upon 
this  troubled  tempestuous  world,  foreseeing 
the  day  when  “God’s  will  shall  be  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.”  This  is  God’s  plan 
for  the  world,  and  to  the  achievement  of  this 
plan  God’s  omnipotence  is  pledged.  That  cen¬ 
turies  have  intervened  between  promise  and 
fulfilment  is  due  not  to  God’s  impotence  but 
to  man’s  wicked  waywardness. 

The  three  words  which  best  express  the  sub¬ 
lime  endeavors  of  the  Church  of  to-day  are 
exaltation,  reclamation,  and  e.rtemion.  At  home 
she  exalts  Christ’s  standard  of  faith  and  hope. 
She  has  caught  a  vision  of  the  Christ  who 
said,  “Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  did  it  unto  me.  ” 
As  ministering  angel  she  is  to-day  found  in 
prisons  and  slums.  For  Christ  she  is  reclaim¬ 
ing  those  portions  of  Europe  and  Asia  which 
had  been  wrested  from  him.  In  not  a  few 
fields  are  the  missionaries  of  to-day  laboring 
which  are  forever  hallowed  in  her  history  by 
the  achievements  there  of  the  early  centuries. 
In  the  name  of  the  Lord  God  she  sets  up  her 
banners  in  the  lands  which  had  not  hitherto 
known  Christ.  Victory  as  well  as  vastness 
thrills  her  as  she  to-day  contemplates  the  work 
at  home  and  abroad.  Inspired  by  these  lofty 
ideals,  and  absorbed  in  these  sublime  endeav¬ 
ors,  the  Christian  possesses  pleasures  which 
outrank  all  others.  _ 

The  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer  of  London,  President 
of  The  British  Christian  Endeavor  Union, 
writing  of  his  recent  tour  in  India  utters  these 
timely  words  concerning  “free-lance  institu¬ 
tions.”  If  our  Christian  Endeavor  Societies 
would  heed  them  it  would  be  a  great  comfort 
to  all  pastors,  and  a  great  boon  to  the  various 
Boards  of  the  churches:  “I  wonld  also  urge 
most  strongly  the  extreme  ^nide^iratihneeg  in 
Chrietuu)  people  at  home  giving  sttpport  to  free¬ 
lance  institutiong.  Whilst  I  was  in  Calcutta,  a 
telegram  was  received  from  Europe,  from  a 
distinguished  person,  to  ascertain  the  respecta¬ 
bility  of  a  Hindu,  who  was  seeking  his  patron¬ 
age.  The  reply  was  sent  back  that  the  man 
was  an  absolute  fraud. 

“If  an  enterprise  or  an  institution  is  needed, 
and  is  on  right  lines,  there  is  never  any  diffi¬ 
culty  in  obtaining  the  sanction  and  concurrence 
of  missionaries  or  laymen  on  the  spot,  and 
where  this  is  wanting,  no  assistance  should  be 
given.  The  touching  details  of  the  report,  or 
appeal,  are  not  to  be  relied  on  as  evidence. 
They  are  often  simply  patched  together  for  a 
purpose.  A  thorough  investigation  wonld  do 
a  world  of  good,  and  clear  away  a  large  amount 
of  dead  wood  from  the  young  forest  of  mission¬ 
ary  enterprise.  ’  ’ 

Let  whatever  will  come.  God’s  will  is  al¬ 
ways  welcome  — Mrs.  Ewing. 


HOME  DEPARTMENT. 

JESSIE’S  GROWING. 

J.  R.  Eastwood. 

“  Jessie's  Krowluf:  I”  uncle  said, 

Stroking  Jessie’s  curly  head. 

“  You  are  taller  now,  my  dear. 

Than  you  were  this  time  last  year !’’ 

Yes,  the  pretty  maid  had  grown. 

Loving  friends  were  proud  to  own; 

Then,  with  Jessie  on  my  knee 
Serious  thoughts  came  over  me. 

Jessie’s  growing  every  day 
Surely,  in  a  lovelier  way; 

And  this  silent  growth  we  find 
In  her  soul,  and  heart,  and  mind. 

She  is  growing  in  her  soul; 

Brightly  like  a  gloriole. 

Faith  beams  over  her,  and  brings 
Glimpses  of  eUrnal  things. 

She  can  kneel  to  God  in  prayer. 

Feel  His  presence  everywhere. 

Conscious  of  His  piercing  sight 
In  the  darkness  and  the  light. 

Jessie’s  growing  in  her  heart. 

Choosing  still  the  better  part. 

Kind  and  gentle  in  her  play. 

Helping  mother  every  day. 

She  is  growing  in  her  mind; 

Further  grace  and  growth  we  find; 

Questions  come,  with  wondering  eyes 
Waiting  for  our  slow  replies. 

Questions  running  through  the  earth; 

Questions  touching  death  and  birth; 

Questions  of  the  home  alwve; 

Questions  of  the  God  of  Love. 

What  shall  earthly  parents  say 
Of  this  growth  from  day  to  day? 

Teach  us.  Lord,  to  recognize 
Jessie’s  growing  for  the  skies ! 

—SeUc'ed. 

MISTY  MINDEDNESS. 

“She  ia  the  dearest  woman  in  the  world, ” 
lamented  her  friend,  “but  she  is  so  misty- 
minded  ” 

It  was  only  too  true.  The  woman  in  question 
was  warm-hearted,  charitable  and  well-mean¬ 
ing  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  but  she  was  a 
trial  to  all  who  knew  her  because  of  her  in¬ 
grained  habits  of  inexactness,  of  unpunctuality 
and  of  general  vagueness  of  mind. 

Misty-mindedness  is  the  feminine  counter¬ 
part  of  absent-mindedness.  That  masculine 
failing,  however,  is  usually  the  accompaniment 
of  genius.  The  man  who,  with  his  head  in  the 
clouds,  listens  with  upturned  face  to  the  music 
of  the  spheres  cannot  be  expected  to  remember 
to  pay  the  butcher's  bill  or  order  the  coal. 

Pasteur  at  a  dinner  party  dipped  his  cherries 
one  by  one  into  his  glass  of  water  and  carefully 
wiped  them,  explaining  that  they  were  covered 
with  microbes,  and  then  with  a  fine  uncon¬ 
sciousness  drank  off  the  glass  of  water. 

A  famous  archbishop,  after  dining  out,  for¬ 
got  that  he  was  not  at  his  own  table,  and  re¬ 
marked  loudly  to  his  wife,  “This  soup  is  again 
a  failure,  my  dear.” 

The  great  theologian,  Neander,  would  walk 
to  his  class-room  with  a  broom  under  his  arm 
instead  of  an  umbrella,  or  wander  through  the 
streets  of  Berlin  unable  to  recall  the  situation 
or  number  of  his  own  house.  A  United  States 
Senator  was  observed  not  long  ago,  at  a  Presi¬ 
dential  dinner,  to  pull  from  his  pocket  in  place 
of  his  handkerchief  a  huge  blue  woolen  sock 
and  unconsciously  wipe  his  heated  brow. 

Such  absent-mindedness  brings  only  an  in¬ 
dulgent  smile,  but  feminine  misty-mindedness 
is  another  matter.  This  does  not  imply  genius, 
only  indefiniteness.  Its  possessor  may,  and 
indeed  usually  does,  go  through  life  in  gentle 
unconsciousness,  but  her  friends  live  in  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  exasperation. 

There  is  more  than  one  woman  who  habitu¬ 
ally  rustles  down  the  church  aisle  just  as  the 
sermon  begins  and  says  smilingly  afterward  to 
her  pastor:  “You  must  excuse  my  being  always 
ate.  You  know  in  the  church  which  I  for- 
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merly  attended  the  service  began  at  eleven, 
and  it  seems  more  natural  to  me  to  come  at 
that  hour  than  at  half  past  ten.  ” 

The  wife  of  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
novelists  has  a  most  hospitable  heart  and  fre¬ 
quently  invites  her  friends  to  dine  informally, 
but  she  then  forgets  all  about  the  matter. 
When  they  appear  in  her  drawing  room  at  the 
time  named,  she  smilingly  observes: 

“Now  did  I  ask  you  to  dinner?  Well,  well, 
I’d  quite  forgotten  it,  but  I’m  delighted  to  see 
you.  Just  wait  one  moment  while  I  put  on  my 
bonnet,  and  we  will  run  around  the  corner  to 
the  restaurant  and  have  a  charming  evening 
together.  ’’ 

A  number  of  college  girls  became  interested 
in  settlement  work  in  a  city  near  by,  and  in¬ 
vited  one  hundred  Jewish  children  to  spend  a 
day  in  the  college  grounds.  A  simple  luncheon 
was  prepared  by  the  girls  consisting  of  milk 
and  unlimited  supplies  of  sandwiches.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  sandwiches  were  all  made  with 
ham,  and  a  certain  chill  was  thrown  over  the 
feast  as  one  by  one  the  conscientious  but  dis¬ 
appointed  little  Israelites  opened  them  and  laid 
aside  the  meat. 

A  young  girl  came  to  her  aunt  in  despair 
with  a  beautiful  cloth  suit  covered  with  tarry 
oil.  “Never  mind,’’  comfortingly  observed 
the  elderly  and  experienced  matron,  “vaseline 
will  take  it  all  out.’’  The  girl  industriously 
rubbed  the  skirt  well  with  the  vaseline,  but 
saw  no  improvement.  In  despair  site  called  the 
aunt  to  look  at  the  garment,  now  a  mass  of 
grease.  “Mercy!’’  gasped  her  distressed  rela¬ 
tive.  “Did  I  say  vaseline?  I  meant  gasoline. ’’ 

Mrs.  Deland  tells  of  a  woman  who  attempted 
to  congratulate  her  on  her  recent  book.  “O,  I 
do  want  to  thank  you  for  your  stories!  I  have 
never  read  anything  more  delightful  than  your 
Old  Chestnut  Tales.  ’  ’ 

It  is  the  misty-minded  woman  who  keeps 
her  appointments  a  day  too  late ;  who  goes  to 
the  wrong  station  to  meet  her  friend,  arriving 
in  an  unknown  city ;  who  cannot  understand 
how  her  bank  account  can  possibly  be  over¬ 
drawn  when  she  still  has  unused  checks  in  her 
book.  She  never  learns  what  is  the  trouble. 
Her  gentle  soul  is  perpetually  being  hurt  by 
critical,  impatient,  even  fault  finding  words, 
uttered  in  moments  of  indignation  by  her  near¬ 
est  and  dearest;  she  forgives  them,  for  she 
never  cherishes  a  feeling  so  definite  as  anger, 
but  she  painfully  w’onders  why  they  were  said 
since  she  has  intended  to  do  just  the  right 
thing. 

Several  writers  have  sounded  the  note  of 
warning.  Dr.  .Johnson  is  quoted  as  having 
said:  “If  a  boy  says  he  looked  out  of  this 
window  when  he  looked  out  of  that — whip 
him.’’  Ruskin  has  emphasized  the  necessity 
of  training  children  in  accuracy  of  observation 
and  of  speech.  Emerson  sums  it  up  in  bis 
Essay  on  Prudence:  “The  discomfort  of  un- 
punctuality,  of  confusion  of  thought,  of  inat¬ 
tention  to  the  wants  of  to  morrow,  is  of  no 
nation.  Scatter-brained  and  afternoon  men 
spoil  much  more  than  their  own  affair  in  spoil¬ 
ing  the  temper  of  those  who  deal  with  them.’’ 

After  all,  it  is  all  a  matter  of  definiteness. 
Exact  knowledge  of  the  things  of  everyday  life, 
of  money,  of  time,  of  engagements,  is  what  is 
needed.  It  would  seem  easy  enough  for  one  to 
be  practical,  to  be  punctual,  to  be  accurate, 
but  it  is  not  easy.  Doubtless,  to  her  own  dis¬ 
may  and  her  neighbors’  exasperation,  the 
misty-minded  woman  will  be  always  with  ns, 
and  will  continue  to  wander  vaguely,  smilingly 
and  exasperatingly  through  life. — Congrega- 
tionalist. 


FLYING  WITH  ANEtGLE. 

David  Ker. 

‘  ‘  See,  father,  see !  A  balloon — a  balloon  I  ’  ’ 
“Where,  my  boy?  I  don’t  see  anything  of  it!’’ 


“Yonder,  right  over  your  head,  just  beyond 
the  edge  of  that  white  cloud!’’ 

“So  there  is,  sure  enough.  Well,  he’s  a  bold 
fellow,  whoever  he  is.  I  only  hope,  for  his 
own  sake,  that  he  won’t  come  down  anywhere 
here.  ’  ’ 

In  truth,  the  brave  Frenchman  who  was 
taking  so  bold  a  flight  through  the  air  in  his 
balloon,  from  Switzerland  over  the  mountains 
into  Savoy,  could  hardly  have  found  a  worse 
place  to  alight  than  that  towards  which  he  was 
now  slowly  but  surely  descending. 

Below  him  lay  outstretched,  for  many  a  mile, 
the  wild  mountain  tract  that  lies  to  the  east  of 
the  Savoyard  town  of  Annecy— an  endless  series 
of  rocky  bills,  bristling  with  gloomy  pines,  the 
spiky  boughs  of  which  would  tear  his  balloon 
to  rags,  and  hurl  him  headlong  down  one  of 
those  frightful  precipices  which  split  the  dark 
ridges  in  every  direction.  And  even  if  he 
escaped  this  fate,  it  would  be  only  to  find  him¬ 
self  all  alone,  with  night  coming  on,  in  the 
midst  of  a  pathless  waste  of  craggy  heights  and 
matted  thickets,  miles  away  from  any  village, 
aud  with  no  one  to  help  or  guide  him,  unless 
be  happened  to  fall  in  with  some  of  those 
black,  ragged,  wild  looking  charcoal  burners, 
one  of  whom  was  at  that  moment  gazing  up  at 
him  in  open-mouthed  amazement  and  terror. 

True,  there  was  still  a  chance  for  him,  could 
he  drift  farther  to  the  west  ere  the  balloon 
descended;  for  on  that  side,  the  forest  ended 
only  a  few  miles  away,  and  on  the  open  plain 
beyond  it  he  could  come  to  the  ground  safely 
enough,  without  any  risk  of  hurting  either  his 
ba'loon  or  himself. 

But  would  he  ever  get  there?  This  faint 
breath  of  wind,  which  hardly  stirred  his  hair, 
could  never  carry  the  huge  balloon  clear  of  the 
wooded  hills;  and  every  moment  was  bringing 
the  sinking  mass  aud  its  doomed  occupant 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  bristling  tree- tops 
and  cruel  rocks  below. 

Poor  as  this  chance  was,  however,  it  was 
plainly  his  sole  hope  of  escape,  and  he  was 
just  rising  to  his  feet  with  the  intention  of 
flinging  out  his  last  remaining  bag  of  ballast, 
in  the  faint  hope  of  lightening  the  balloon 
enough  to  make  it  rise  once  more,  when  a 
hoarse  shriek  just  above  his  head,  mingled 
with  a  loud  flapping  of  wings,  made  him  look 
up  just  in  time  to  catch  sight  of  something 
which  seemed  to  make  his  bold  heart  stand 
still,  brave  though  it  was. 

Clinging  to  one  of  the  stout  ropes  that 
fastened  the  car  to  the  balloon  itself,  was  a 
monstrous  eagle— the  largest,  by  far,  that  he 
had  ever  seen  in  his  life— which  appeared  to  be 
climbing  slowly  down  the  rope,  with  outspread 
wings,  towards  the  car  in  which  he  sat. 
Arrived  there,  it  planted  itself  firmly  on  the 
edge  of  the  car,  so  near  him  that  he  could 
almost  have  touched  it,  and  clutching  the  rim 
with  its  strong  sharp  talons,  remained  motion¬ 
less,  staring  fixedly  at  him  with  its  keen, 
bright,  cruel  eyes. 

Here  was  a  dilemma! 

If  his  case  had  been  perilous  before,  it  seemed 
quite  hopeless  now.  He  was  still  nearly  a 
thousand  feet  from  the  ground,  and  one  stroke 
of  those  terrible  claws,  one  blow  of  that  hnee 
hooked  beak,  would  be  enough  to  lay  open  the 
side  of  the  balloon,  and  send  him  whizzing 
through  empty  space,  to  be  dashed  in  pieces 
below.  What  was  he  to  do? 

But  it  now  seemed  as  if  he  musl  die,  do  what 
he  might.  If  he  sat  still,  the  balloon  would 
sink  among  the  bristling  tree- tops  that  stood 
ready  to  tear  and  destroy  it ;  if  he  sprang  up 
to  throw  out  ballast,  the  eagle  would  probably 
attack  him  at  once,  or  else  strike  at  the  frail 
fabric  on  which  his  life  depended. 

Down,  down,  down  he  sank,  till  only  a  few 
hundred  feet  of  empty  air  lay  between  him  and 
the  gloomy  woods  and  fatal  rocks  below.  The 


doomed  man  felt  his  heart  die  within  him ;  and 
the  eagle  set  up  a  hoarse  scream  of  triumph, 
as  if  already  foreseeing  how  soon  it  would  be 
making  a  meal  of  him,  as  he  lay  crushed  at 
the  foot  of  one  of  the  grim  precipices  beneath 
them. 

But  just  as  all  seemed  over,  the  voyager  felt 
all  at  once  a  faint  breath  of  fresh  air  upon  his 
right  cheek.  The  wind  was  rising  again,  and 
it  might  save  him  yet! 

Fresher  and  fresher  blew  the  breeze,  and  the 
balloon,  beginning  to  feel  its  pressure,  drifted 
westward  towards  the  open  country ;  and 
though  it  still  descended,  it  sank  more  slowly 
than  before.  By  this  time  there  was  but  one 
ridge  left  to  cross,  and  then  he  would  be  safe! 

But  they  were  now  terribly  near  to  those 
dangerous  tree-tops  just  below ;  and  the  daring 
man  clenched  his  hands  hard,  and  held  his 
breath,  as  he  watched  to  see  whether  the 
balloon  would  clear  the  last  hill-top  or  not. 

Downward,  downward — and  already  the  sink¬ 
ing  balloon  seemed  just  about  to  spike  itself  on 
the  white  skeleton  boughs  of  a  dead  pine, 
which  towered  high  above  all  the  rest,  when 
a  sudden  gust  of  wind  drove  it  violently  for¬ 
ward,  and,  almost  brushing  the  highest  tree- 
tops  as  it  passed,  it  cleared  the  crest  of  the 
ridge,  and  descended  slowly  towards  the  open 
plain  beyond  it. 

Three  or  four  peasants,  at  work  in  the  near¬ 
est  field — who  had  been  staring  open-mouthed 
at  this  perilous  flight — set  up  a  joyful  shout 
as  they  saw  how  it  ended ;  and  the  noise  ap¬ 
peared  to  scare  the  eagle,  which,  uttering  a 
sharp  angry  cry,  spread  its  wide  wings,  and 
soared  far  away  into  the  air. 

A  few  moments  later  the  balloon  came  safely 
to  the  ground  in  the  midst  of  a  grassy  meadow ; 
and  the  adventurous  voyager,  as  he  scrambled 
out,  drew  a  long  deep  breath  of  intense  relief, 
and  inwardly  gave  thanks  to  God  for  his  escape 
from  apparently  certain  destruction. — Little 
Folks.  _ 

THE  OBSERVATION  CAR. 

FOril-LEAF  CEOVEB. 

Ella  Higginson. 

I  know  a  place  where  the  sun  is  like  Kold, 

And  the  cherry-blooms  burst  with  snow. 

And  down  underneath  is  the  loveliest  nook. 

Where  the  four-leaf  clovers  grow. 

One  leaf  is  for  hope,  and  one  is  for  faith, 

A  nd  one  is  for  love,  yon  know. 

And  God  put  another  in  for  luck,— 

If  you  search,  you  will  find  where  they  grow. 

But  you  must  have  hope,  and  you  must  have  faith. 

You  must  love  and  be  strong ;  and  so. 

If  you  work,  if  you  watt,  you  will  find  the  place 
Where  the  four-leaf  clovers  grow. 

FALL  MIGRATIONS. 

Below  we  give  the  second  table  of  Fall 
Migrations  as  reported  by  Mr.  John  H.  Sage 
of  Portland,  Conn.,  in  Bird  Lore  for  August. 
The  Conductor  hopes  that  the  travelers  in  this 
Car  all  noticed  the  prize  offered  in  last  week’s 
paper,  and  are  planning  to  enter  the  contest 
and  carefully  note  their  observations  during 
the  coming  three  months: 

AVEKAGE  DATES  OF  DEPAKTFRE  OF  THE 
COMMONER  SLIMMER  RESIDENT  BIRDS. 

September  1  to  10.  —Least  bittern,  black¬ 
billed  cuckoo,  least  flycatcher,  Baltimore  oriole, 
veery. 

September  10  to  20. —Kingbird,  cliff  swallow, 
purple  martin,  warbling  vireo,  white  eyed 
vireo,  prairie  warbler,  wood  thrush. 

September  20  to  30.  —Spotted  sandpiper,  whip- 
poor-will,  humming  bird,  rose-breasted  gros¬ 
beak,  bank  swallow,  yellow-throated  vireo^ 
Nashville  warbler,  yellow  warbler,  redstart, 
ovenbird,  house  wren. 

October  1  to  10. — Green  heron,  nighthawk, 
chimney  swift,  wood  pewee,  scarlet  tanager. 
red-eyed  vireo,  black  and  white  warbler,  panu 
warbler. 
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October  10  to  20.  — Virginia  rail,  blsck- 
orowned  night  heron,  Cooper’s  hawk,  yellow¬ 
billed  cuckoo,  phoebe,  bobolink,  Indigo  bunt¬ 
ing,  bam  swallow,  catbird,  brown  thrasher, 
short-billed  marsh  wren. 

October  20  to  81.— American  bittern,  sharp- 
shinned  hawk,  red-winged  blackbird,  meadow 
lark,  field  sparrow,  vesper.  Savanna  and  chip¬ 
ping  sparrows,  towhee,  tree  swallow,  black- 
throated  green  warbler,  Maryland  yellow - 
throat,  long -billed  marsh  wren. 

November  1  to  30. — Woodcock,  monrning 
dove,  marsh  hawk,  kingfisher,  fiicker,  bronzed 
grackle,  cowbird,  song  sparrow,  swamp  spar¬ 
row,  robin. 


MRS.  R£D  SQriRREL  AND  HER  BABIES. 

Before  the  Elevated  Road  traveled  so  far  up¬ 
town,  we  often  took  a  country  walk  over  Wash¬ 
ington  Heights.  On  one  occasion  we  surprised 
Mrs.  Red  Squirrel  and  learned  something  of 
her  habits  which  we  had  not  known  before. 
Yon  little  girls  whose  pussies  carry  their 
kitties  by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  did  yon  ever 
see  a  squirrel  do  the  same?  We  never  did, 
excepting  that  once.  Mamma  Squirrel  came 
along  a  fence  with  something  in  her  month ;  and 
as  we  stood  very  still,  she  scampered  by  and 
we  said:  “ That  was  her  baby. ”  She  flitted 
on  along  the  wall  and  into  one  of  the  crevices 
between  the  stones  —  then  soon  came  back 
alone.  Our  interest  was  keen,  and  we  watched 
her  as  she  went  up,  up,  into  one  of  the  tall 
trees,  and  soon  saw  her  coming  back  with 
another  wee  squirrel  in  her  mouth.  It  was 
moving  day,  and  we  had  caught  her  in  the  act. 

E.  M.  O. 


A  SUMMER’S  TALE.* 


Mary  Bright  Bruce. 

CHAPTER  xn. 

A  cheery  woman’s  voice  said,  “Come  in, 
please.  ’  ’  Mrs.  Dale  took  in  the  interior  at  a 
glance.  There  was  the  clean,  but  dingy  living- 
room,  say  twelve  feet  square.  At  a  deal 
table  four  children — clean,  wholesome,  quiet 
children — were  eating  their  dinner  of  cold 
potatoes,  cold  coffee  without  milk,  and  baker’s 
bread  without  butter.  In  a  smaller  room,  with 
one  window  some  four  feet  from  a  brick  wall, 
there  was  a  bed  upon  which  lay  a  man,  evi¬ 
dently  the  reader,  as  a  book  rested  on  a  chair 
turned  wrong  side  up  on  the  bed  beside  him. 
A  woman  with  a  face  to  ma^ch  the  pleasant 
voice  came  forward  to  greet  her  visitor. 
There  was  a  still  smaller  room  with  no  window 
at  all,  only  a  narrow  opening  high  up  on  the 
landing.  Inside  of  this  unlighted,  airless  room 
or  closet,  a  pale  girl  was  bending  over  a  book 
of  gold  leaf. 

“This  is  Mrs.  Ryder,  I  suppose,’’  said  Mrs. 
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*  Actions  of  the  Just, 

Smell  Sweet” 

The  fragrance  of  life  is  vigor  and 
strength,  neither  of  which  can  be  found 
in  a  person  whose  blood  is  impure,  and 
whose  every  breath  speaks  of  internal 
troubles.  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  purifies 
the  blood  and  makes  the  weak  strong. 

Stomach  Trouble— “I  was  rnn  down  and  suf¬ 
fered  severely  from  stomach  complaint.  I  used 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and  have  had  no  trouble 
since.”  Mrs.  Jane  A.  Ford,  Walworth,  N.  Y. 


I  Hood’s  Pills  cure  liver  Ulsj  the  non-lrrltatlng  and 
I  only  cathartic  to  take  with  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 


Makes  the  food  more  delicious  and  wholesome 

_ _ SOYAl.  BSKIWO  POWDER  CO.,  SEW  YORK. _ 


Dale.  “I  am  Mrs.  Dale,  a  friend  of  Mrs.  j 
Lee's.  They  have  gone  to  the  country,  and  ; 
will  be  glad  I  know,  to  hear  from  you.’’ 

“Well,  now,  did  you  ever!’’  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Ryder,  beaming  with  pleasure  and  hospitality, 
though  she  winced  with  rheumatic  pain  as 
she  handed  a  chair.  “Pa,  do  you  hear  that? 
Mrs.  Gale — oh,  excuse  me,  Mrs.  Dale — let  me 
interdoose  you  to  my  husbaud.  You  must 
excuse  him  not  getting  up— he  would  if  he 
could,  you  mag  be  sure” 

“I  am  happy  to  make  your  acquaintance, 
‘ma’am,’’  the  man  said  cordially,  extending  a 
great,  bleached,  shaking  hand. 

“Annie,  do  you  hear?  This  is  Mrs.  Dale,  a 
friend  of  Mrs.  Lee.  That’s  my  daughter.  Miss 
Annie,  Mrs.  Dale,  she  will  be  here  in  a  minute 
when  she  locks  up  her  gold  mine  as  we  call  it. 
We  call  her  ‘little  miser’ — just  to  tease  her, 
you  know.  Won’t  you  lay  off  your  hat?  I 
wish  you  would  and  sit  awhile— let  me  take 
your  umbrell’.  I  wish  I  had  some  dinner  fit 
to  ask  you  to,  I’m  sure.  Children,  wipe  your 
hands  off,  and  come  shake  bands  with  the 
lady.  Right  hand,  John  Charles.  Oh,  Perdit  I 
for  shame  on  yon  to  be  shy  with  the  nice  lady !’’ 

“You  see,  ma’am,’’  broke  in  the  father  who 
had  been  watching  his  chance,  “the  children 
eat  first — then  my  wife  and  Annie  moves  up 
the  table  and  eats  with  me  for  company.’’ 

“It’s  dreadful  tiresome  for  him, ’’ said  his 
wife  sympathetically,  “but  you’d  never  know 
it — he’s  that  patient.  ’’ 

“I  always  said,’’  Mr.  Ryder  remarked  oracu¬ 
larly,  “that  Mrs.  and  Miss  Lee  was  millioners, 
and  I  be  rejoiced  that  they  have  come  into 
their  own.  ’  ’ 

“Go  ’long,  pa,’’  said  the  wife  laughing, 
“yon  don’t  know  nothing  of  the  kind.  They 
always  said  they  was  poor.  But  I  bet  Miss 
Lee  will  marry  real  wealthy,  for  she  is  hand¬ 
somer  than  any  picture  1  ever  seen.  To  think 
of  they  remembering  us!  I  never  did!  did 
yon,  Annie?’’ 

Annie  had  locked  the  door  of  her  den  and 
seated  herself  quietly  near  her  mother.  Her 
eyes,  strained  by  working  in  insufficient  light, 
were  intelligent  and  expressed  the  family 
amiability,  but  her  pallor  and  her  stooping 
figure  and  her  silence,  impressed  Mrs.  Dale  as 
a  far  more  serious  matter  than  she  believed  the 
parents  realized. 

“Annie  don’t  talk  much,’’  her  mother  ex¬ 
plained,  “to  save  her  wind  for  the  blowing. 
She’s  got  so  much  to  makeup.’’  She  retold 
the  story  of  the  fight  which  Mrs.  Dale  had 
already  thrice  heard.  She  felt  that  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  which  she  had  the  refusal  was  an  octo¬ 
pus  reaching  its  baleful  suckers  far  and  near, 
and  she  was  glad  that  for  the  time  at  least, 
she  held  the  monster  in  check. 

“Still,”  said  Mrs.  Ryder  as  she  ended  the 
story,  “we  might  be  worse  off.  The  family 
that  was  here  afore  us  had  twelve  children — 
not  that  children  ain’t  olive  branches  and  to 
be  thankful  for — but  seven  was  a  good  many  to 
sleep  in  Annie’s  gold  mine.  They  never  could 
of  got  along  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  a  dreadful 
smart,  kind  young  lady  from  a  church  some- 
wheres  not  very  far  from  here.  She  fetched 
them  clothes,  and  now  the  church  has  sent 
’em  to  the  country,  bless  it.  And  their  pa 


wasn’t  like  ourn,  was  he,  Perditty?  Their  pa 
didn’t  read  out  loud  beautiful  to  them,  like 
your  pa,  did  he,  boys?” 

“Nope,”  chorussed  the  boys. 

“Ma’am.”  corrected  the  father. 

“Ma’am,”  chorussed  the  boys. 

“You  see,  ma’am,”  said  Mr.  Ryder,  looking 
fondly  at  his  wife,  “Annie  Laiarie,  that’s 
what  I  call  her,  she  beats  all  for  making  the 
best  of  things.  She’s  better  than  rubies  with 
a  stalled  ox  as  scripture  says — is  Annie  Laurie. 
About  the  reading,  ma’am,  you  see  I  am  a  bit 
of  a  philosopher,  and  I  have  my  the  o-ries. 
So  when  the  victuals  ain’t  (juite  as  hot  and 
tasty  as  common  1  read  out  loud,  and  it  is  as 
good  as  sauce  and  pickles.  If  we  get  feeling 
sort  of  a  close  fit  in  this  weather,  I  read 
Crusoe — I  was  reading  ’im  as  you  come  in, 
ma’am,  and  it  makes  us  thankful  we  ain't  all 
sole  alone  on  a  desert  island.  Last  night  was 
John  Charles’s  turn  to  sleep  in  the  middle  on 
the  pallasse  on  the  floor,  and  he  kept  a  fidget¬ 
ting  and  saying  as  how'  Robinson  scrouged  him 
and  Tommy  J.  stufficated  him,  and  by-and- 
bye  I  sings  out  ‘John  Charles,’  I  says,  ‘I  guess 
Crusoe’d  of  been  glad  to  have  his  two  brothers 
both  sides  of  him  cast  away  on  a  lonely  isle  of 
the  sea.’  And  if  you’d  believe  it,  ma’am,  in 
two  winks  them  three  little  rascals  was  sleep¬ 
ing  away  like  so  many  door  mice.” 

The  laugh,  in  which  all  but  silent  Annie 
loudly  joined,  was  good  to  hear.  Mrs.  Dale 
laughed  as  heartily  as  the  rest  and  applauded 
Mr.  Ryder’s  theories  and  practice. 

Mrs.  Dale  left  the  cheery  family  in  Putty 
Alley,  possessed  of  another  resolve.  Annie 
must  have  sunlight,  and  a  different  occupa¬ 
tion.  The  father  and  mother  must  have  a 
chance  of  help  from  doctors,  those  nice  good- 
natured  children  must  be  nourished.  By  en¬ 
quiring,  she  found  a  small  real-estate  office. 
The  result  of  this  and  one  other  call  was  the 
hiring  of  a  decent  light  flat  on  Tenth  street. 
She  secured  it  by  a  payment  that  left  her  just 
five  cents  to  get  home  with.  The  agent  was 
the  bearer  of  a  letter  and  the  lease  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ryder.  It  was  so  worded  that  they  would 
think  of  Mrs.  Lee  as  the  first  cause  of  this 
chance  to  do  for  themselves  what  better  condi¬ 
tions  would  surely  enable  them  to  do.  Her 
very  name  smacked  to  them  so  strongly  of 
fairy  land  that  Mrs.  Dale  rightly  judged  this 
to  be  the  best  salve  for  their  laudable  amonr 
projire. 

When  Mr.  Dale  came  homo  that  afternoon 
he  found  his  wife  lying  on  one  of  the  bamboo 
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A  scientific  discovery  which  cures  by  absorption. 
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Fever 
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!  couches  in  a  filmy  white  wrapper,  looking 

much  exhausted. 

“My  love,”  he  exclaimed,  in  deep  concern, 
“what  is  it?” 

Her  reply  might  have  alarmed  him  still 
more,  but  for  the  bright  and  altogether  sane 
smile  that  accompanied  it.| 

“  It  is  just  this,  ’  ’  she  said,  ‘  ‘  I  have  kidnapped 
mother  and  baby,  I  have  taken  steps  to  trans¬ 
port  a  family  from  Putty  Alley  to  near  the 
comer  of  Tenth  and  Fourth  streets— and  have 
taken  the  refusal  of  a  saloon.  ’  ’ 

After  feeling  her  brow,  her  hands  and  pulse, 
Mr.  Dale  said,  “A  saloon? — on  a  boat  I  sup- 
'  pose,  for  some  fresh  air  party?” 

“I  mean  a  horrible  corner  drinking  saloon, 
Philip,  ’  ’  and  she  proceeded  to  give  an  account 
of  her  experiences. 

‘  ‘  I  think,  ’  ’  she  said,  ‘  ‘  what  impressed  me 
:  most  is  that  with  all  the  difference  we  are  all 

I  so  alike.  I  started  out  as  one  goes  to  see  a  sick 

I  person  who  just  wants  medicine  and  dainties, 

or  as  one  might  go  and  see — another  race 
doesn’t  express  it — another  order  of  beings  that 
I  you  can  give  something  to,  and  done  with  it. 

i  But  I  was  wrong.  Human  beings  aren’t  like 

buttons  cheap  or  dear  sewed  in  rows  on  differ- 
i  ent  cards.  They— we — ”  That  “we”  marked  a 

new  departure  in  feeling —  ‘  ‘  are  like  a  tangled 
I  skein,  silk  and  cotton,  line  and  coarse  all  together. 

Pull  one  thread  wrong,  all  go  wrong.  ’  ’ 
i  “What  yon  saw  and  heard  to-day  seems  like 

it,  sure  enough,”  Mr.  Dale  said.  “If  the 
Somers’s  and  Cunninghams’  affairs  are  really 
in  a  bad  way,  that  engagement  may  slip  up. 
If  it  does,  I  am  sure  Charles  Richmond  will 
throw  up  his  hat.” 

“I’m  sure  he  will,  poor  man.”  After  a 
pause  she  said  with  a  sigh,  “Oh,  the  world  is 
all  too  puzzling,  too  baffling,  too  out  of  joint.” 

>  “The  first  thing  for  you  to  do,  dear, ”  said 

her  husband  “if  you  want  to  help  better  the 
world,  is  to  learn  to  be  a  bit  of  a  philosopher, 
like  your  friend  Mr.  Ryder.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  I  believe  I  could,  ’  ’  was  the  reply,  “  if  I 
I  could  think  only  of  individuals — not  of  claxses, 

I  dislike  the  word — and  if  I  could  be  always 
audacious  and  self-willed  and  a  spendthrift,  as 
I  was  to-day.  But  of  course  I  can’t,  and  it 
was  only  through  Mrs.  Lee  that  I  went  right  to 
those  worthy  and  interesting  cases,  as  the  doc¬ 
tors  say.  ’  ’ 

“If  you  could  keep  on  as  .you  have  begun, 
you  would  probably  do  more  barm  than  good, 
my  dear,  and  we  might  end  by  residing  in 
1  Putty  Alley.” 

“Oh,  I  realize  that — that  one  must  be  sen¬ 
sible  in  one’s  charities — and  I  promise,  Philip, 
not  to  do  anything  of  the  sort  again  without 
consulting  you.  This  time  I  couldn’t  help  it.  ” 
“I  don’t  believe  you  could,  seeing  it  was 
you,  and  I  am  glad  you  didn’t.  ” 

“Philip,  yon  are  an  angel!”  she  exclaimed. 

A  N  ACRE  of  orange  grove  in 
Cuba  will  go  far  toward  sup¬ 
porting  a  family. 

Frosts  never  visit  the  Island  and 
as  the  trees  attain  a  great  age  they 
yield  a  fixed  income  for  several 

*  generations.  This  fact  should  in¬ 
terest  all  who  depend  on  incomes 

•  that  are  not  permanent  and  wish  to 
invest  in  this  kind  of  property. 

But  great  care  should  be  taken 
that  funds  are  entrusted  to  honor¬ 
able  hands. 

To  secure  groves  in  installments,  addrers  H.  C. 

•  3track,21  West  S8d  Street,  New  York.  Reference 
North  American  Trust  Co.,  100  Broadway,  N,  Y,, 

,  Visral  Agents  U.  S.  Gov't  for  the  Island  of  Cuba, 
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FRESH  coat  of  paint  and  change 
of  color  will  make  your  house 
look  fresh  and  bright.  If  you  want 
to  sell  it  will  enhance  the  value  of  your 
property,  or  enable  you  to  rent  it  quicker,  to 
better  tenants  and  for  more  money ;  is  there¬ 
fore  a  good  investment  if  properly  painted. 
To  paint  it  properly  have  Pure  White  Lead 
and  Pure  Linseed  Oil  applied  by  a  competent, 
practical  painter. 
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1^  U  p  p  By  using  National  Lead  Co.  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colurt, 
r  lx  C  C  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  valu¬ 
able  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colon  free ;  also 
folder  showing  picture  of  house  painted  in  different  designs  or  various  styles  or 
combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 


National  Lead  Co.,  joo  William  St.,  New  York. 


“Don’t  be  too  sure,  ”  he  laughed.  “If  you 
saddle  me  with  another  saloon  I  won’t  answer 
for  my  angelic  temper.  ’  ’ 

“You  can  refute  it,”  she  reminded  him  half 
grudgingly. 

“But  I  don’t  want  to,”  he  said.  “I  happen 
to  have  ideas  as  well  as  you,  Madam.  I  believe 
we  can  turn  that  saloon  into  a  coffee  room.  I 
believe  in  starting  a  thing  of  that  kind  quietly, 
just  like  any  other  business,  though  I  imagine 
that  in  that  neighborhood  special  protection 
would  be  needed  for  a  time.  And  whom  do  yon 
think  I  have  in  mind  to  run  it?” 

“I  can’t  guess!  Who?” 

“Donald  McCloud — the  Fitzgerald’s  ex-but¬ 
ler.  Yon  have  taken  Fitzgerald’s  sins  so  much 
to  heart  that  I  spared  yon  this  instance.  ’  ’ 

“He  is  willing  to  be  something  besides 
butler?”  Mrs.  Dale  asked,  eagerly. 

“Yes,  indeed.  He  says  he  took  his  stand 
as  a  teetotaler  before  he  left  Edinburgh,  be¬ 
cause  he  realized  that  tippling  is  the  bane  of 
bonnie  Scotland.  I  believe  that  he  and  his 
wife,  too,  will  go  into  this  heart  and  soul  and 
make  it  pay,  too.  ” 

“We  will  have  a  piano  as  part  of  the  bait 
and  Algy  Smith  shall  play.  I’ll  teach  him  my 
most  fetching  pieces.  Can’t  we  start  the  clean¬ 
ing  and  repairing  to-morrow  at  ten,  Philip?” 

“I  think, ”  laughed  her  husband,  “that  I 
wouldn’t  order  in  the  piano  till  McCloud  has 
at  least  been  spoken  to.  And  please  don’t  add 
an  orchestra  till  we  see  if  the  place  really  can 
pay  its  way.  ’  ’ 

“Jane  Brown’s  note,  ”  Mrs.  Dale  said,  “wor¬ 
ries  me.  She  is  hopeful  about  the  mother  and 
baby,  only  she  is  afraid  they  will  be  tracked 
and  dragged  back  by  the  brute.  Oh,  I  wish 
something  awfnl  might  happen  to  him.  He 
ought  to  be  tortnred  to  death.  ’  ’ 

Her  husband  looked  at  her  in  surprise.  Peo¬ 
ple  say  of  those  they  live  with,  “I  know  him  or 
her  like  a  book  I  have  learned  by  heart,  ’  ’  and 
lo!  a  whiff  of  air  tnrns  a  page  that  has  been 
overlooked  or  misunderstood.  So  here  was 
this  most  feminine,  tender-hearted  woman 
suddenly  breathing  forth  threatenings  and 
slaughter. 

‘  ‘  What  rouses  my  indignation  and  horror,  ’  ’ 
he  said,  “is  the  thought  of  the  conditions  back 
of  the  brute.  In  this  year  of  grace,  in  the  best 
off  city  in  the  world,  that  he  should  be  a  possi¬ 
bility,  legal  or  moral,  is  a  sin  that  lies  at  every 
door.  As  to  the  poor  mother,  I  think  her  being 
worked  out  will  protect  her.  Anyhow  we 
have  the  start,  and  I  will  guarantee  her  safety. 
So  don’t  worry,  and  don’t  think  any  more 
now,  my  darling.  ’  ’ 

“I  won’t,  only  to-morrow  I  mutt  get  work 
for  Maggie  Duffy  if  I_have  to  pay  for  it.  ” 


“Why  not  hire  her  yourself,  and  at  least  get 
the  work?”  said  Lawyer  Dale. 

“Philip,  yon  scintillate!  I  will  have  her 
make  clothes  for  the  poor  mother  and  for 
Annie  and  Perdit.  ’  ’ 

“All  right,  bnt  not  another  scintillation  to¬ 
night.” 

“Jnst  one  more.  Don’t  you  think  a  wise 
safe  way  to  help  the  people  of  that  neighbor¬ 
hood  would  be  through  the  minister  of  the 
church  with  the  fountain?” 

“I  do.  I  thought  of  it  that  Sunday  at 
church,  and  again  when  yon  told  of  his  visit 
of  comfort.  I  won’t  forget  it.  And  now  if 
yon  don’t  stop  talking  I  will  put  off  seeing 
McCloud  for  a  week.  ’  ’ 

“You  oonldn’t  if  yon  tried,”  was  the  laugh¬ 
ing  answer. 

(To  be  continued.) 


WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

An  Amusing  Incident. — A  teacher  in  Utah 
reports  that  a  girl  in  the  eighth  grade  was 
hearing  an  arithmetic  lesson  for  her.  While 
working  an  example  on  the  blackboard  her  at¬ 
tention  was  attracted  by  a  noise.  One  boy  was 
holding  another  by  the  hair  and  a  fight  seemed 
imminent.  One  had  asserted  that  idol  worship 
was  taught  in  the  Sunday- school,  proving  his 
statement  by  a  picture  chart  used  in  the  in¬ 
fant  class ;  the  other,  a  member  of  the  Sunday- 
school,  wanted  to  have  it  out  then  and  there, 
bnt  onr  pupil  teacher  made  them  understand 
that  the  subject  in  dispute  had  nothing  to  do 
with  their  arithmetic  lesson,  and  so  it  was 
apparently  dropped. 

A  brave  teacher  said:  “There  is  strong  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  work  here,  but  we  are  not  dis¬ 
couraged.  We  have  established  a  cottage  prayer 
meeting  and  in  this  way  we  are  reaching  some 
who  seldom  come  to  onr  services ;  bnt  can  we 
not  have  either  an  assistant  or  a  minister  next 
year?  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  ‘hold  the  fort,  ’ 
by  the  grace  of  God,  if  it  is  positively  neces¬ 
sary,  for  onr  fortress  is  impregnable  and  oar 
gnus  cannot  be  silenced,  bnt  there  is  an  in¬ 
spiration  in  numbers  sometimes.” 

Six  professing  Christians  among  the  young 
people  cheer  the  heart  of  this  teacher.  “One 
qniet  exemplary  life  is  making  its  impress 
upon  the  town  and  upon  the  family.  This 
yonng  man,  we  believe,  is  a  ‘chosen  vessel’ 
unto  the  Lord  to  bear  his  name  before  this 
people.  ” 
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The  Best  Sabbath-School  Hymn  and  Tune  Book 

Now  Ready 

The  School  Hymnal 

For  the  regular  and  occasional  services  of  all  departments  of  the  Sabbath-School,  Christian  Endeavor  and 

Young  Pecple's  Societies 

SQUARE  12MO,  CLOTH,  272  PAGES 
SINGLE  COPIES,  40  CENTS ;  $27.00  A  HUNDRED 


The  School  Hvmnal  contains  enough  of  the  standard  and  choice  hymns  and  tunes  of  the  church  to 
be  a  preparation  for  church  worship.  It  is,  however,  an  independent  book  and  claims  to  make  complete  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  your  ger  people  in  their  Sabbath  or  wetk-day  schools,  in  their  societies  and  in  their  homes. 
There  are  a  considerable  number  of  hymns  and  tunes  that  will  be  new  to  our  Sunday-schools.  The  selections 
for  yourg  children  are  rare  and  choice. 

The  School  Hymnal  is  attractively  bound  in  cloth  and  presents  a  page  of  clear,  distinct  type,  super¬ 
ior  in  these  respects  to  most  Sabbath-school  hymnals. 

A  sample  copy  will  be  sent  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  introduction,  for  25  cents 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath-School  Work 

PHILADELPHIA  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS 

1319  Walnut  Strre'  156  Fifth  Avenue  37  Randolph  Street  1516  Locust  Stree 


It  is  cheering  that  the  little  children  of  the 
school  are  ‘  ‘  Gospel  bearers  into  the  homes. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  recall  to  the  Mor¬ 
mon  Chnrch  a  young  convert.  When  asked 
by  an  elder  why  he  left  the  church,  he  replied: 
“I  have  found  something  better.  ”  When  asked 
what  he  believed  he  handed  them  a  copy  of 
the  Westminster  catechism. 

One  boy  pupil  is  a  deacon  in  the  Mormon 
Church  but  manifests  an  interest  in  our  teach 
ings  of  the  Bible.  Another  is  “halting  be¬ 
tween  two  opinions.”  Every  effort  is  made  to 
draw  him  away  from  Gospel  influences.  How 
much  wisdom  and  zeal  and  prayerful  labor  it 
requires  to  deal  with  these  young  people.” 

Gaining  Ground.  —  One  woman  expressed 
preference  for  our  school  because  the  children 
never  use  rough  or  profane  language. 

The  Planting  of  a  Century. — As  we  recall  the 
vigorous  growth  of  some  of  our  national  songs, 
we  are  encouraged  to  hope  that  noung  Utah 
learning  these  may  yet  become  Mrong  America. 

Instance  “Hail  Columbia.”  In  July,  1798, 
a  war  with  France  was  thought  to  be  inevita¬ 
ble.  In  order  to  arouse  an  “American  spirit 
which  should  be  independent  of  and  above 
party  interests,  passions  and  policy,”  Joseph 
Hopkinson,  a  popular  lawyer  of  Philadelphia, 
wrote  “Hail  Columbia.”  It  was  set  to  the 
music  of  the  “President’s  March,”  was  re 
ceived  with  enthusiasm  and  crowds  sang  it  at 
night  in  the  streets  of  the  Capitol  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago. 

Gathered  Fruit. — Some  years  ago  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Tucson  school,  Arizona  (where 
are  gathered  from  the  reservation  Prina  and 
Papago  Indians),  received  from  a  pupil  the 
following  note:  “Yon  know  I  had  a  little  talk 
with  yon  to  night  about  studying  the  Bible 
some  nights.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  why  I 
wanted  to  know  more  about  the  Bible.  It  is 
hard  for  me  to  study,  but  I  want  to  try  to 
learn  some  of  it  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments,  because  I  am  anxious  to  learn  something 
for  my  people,  because  I  don’t  think  God 
wants  me  to  learn  something  about  the  Bible 
just  for  myself.  I  don’t  feel  that  way.  I 
think  I  ought  to  try  hard  and  learn  some  good 
for  them,  so  that  they  may  know  also  that  we 
all  have  a  Father  in  heaven  who  loves  us  so 
much,  and  he  gave  his  Son  who  died  for  us, 
so  we  may  have  eternal  life  through  him. 
When  I  spoke  to  Hugh  about  this  thing  he 
wanted  to  ask  yon  with  me  about  it.  ’  ’ 

These  boys  had  asked  permission  to  go  to  the 
superintendent’s  room  two  or  three  evenings 
during  the  week  for  Bible  study. 

Of  Carl’s  school  life  we  have  this  testimony 
from  Miss  Laura  Pierson :  “I  never  knew  him 
to  speak  an  un-Christian  word,  or  do  an  un- 
Christian  act.  He  was  so  trustworthy  that  he 
could  be  given  any  work  of  importance  or  re¬ 


sponsibility ;  and  it  never  had  the  effect  of  | 
making  him  self-conscious  or  over-bearing.  | 
He  was  always  gentle,  loving  and  helpful  | 
toward  the  little  boys,  willing  and  obedient  in  j 
his  work  and  kindly  thoughtful  toward  all.” 

Later  Carl  became  the  assistant  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  Cook  as  an  evangelist  among  the 
Prinas.  Miss  Pierson  continues:  “I  know  his 
work  was  hard  and  constant.  He  once  said  to 
me:  ‘Some  people  think  that  preaching  is  easy, 
but  when  I  get  through  I  am  as  tired  as  when 
I  work  with  a  hoe  or  shovel.  ’ 

“The  Indians  loved  him  and  gave  earnest 
attention  to  his  teachings.  Wherever  Carl 
went,  his  influence  was  for  Christ.  I  remem¬ 
ber  once  or  twice  when  he  visited  the  school 
after  he  had  left  us,  he  was  asked  to  talk  to 
our  boys  and  girls  in  their  own  language.  He 
seemed  happy  to  do  so,  and  his  kind  fine  face 
lighted  up  as  he  talked.  The  children,  even 
the  little  ones,  scarcely  took  their  eyes  from 
his  face,  save  to  glance  at  the  teachers,  won¬ 
dering  if  we,  too,  could  understand,  and  per¬ 
fect  quiet  reigned  until  he  had  finished.  He 
was  a  young  evangelist  of  much  promise,  but 
his  term  of  service  here  was  short. 

“All  last  summer  he  was  in  poor  health  and 
looked  thin  and  miserable  when  I  saw  him  in 
the  fall.  Mr.  Cook  tried  to  arrange  some  rest 
for  him,  but  he  was  unable  to  save  sufficient 
money. 

“His  strength  gradually  failed;  his  little 
sons  were  sent  for,  and  soon  news  came  that 
he  had  been  called  to  his  rest. 

“His  death  is  a  great  loss  to  the  Indians. 
He  threw  all  his  energies  into  his  work  and 
was  faithful  unto  death.  We  are  wondering 
where  one  will  be  found  to  take  his  place.  I 
know  of  no  one  now  fitted  to  take  up  the  work 
where  he  laid  it  down.  Pray  that  God  will 
choose  the  right  one.” 

Mr.  Herndon,  superintendent  of  the  Tucson 
school  writes:  “The  death  of  Carl  Schnrz  has 
been  very  generally  lamented,  for  he  proved 
himself  a  true  follower  of  Christ  to  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.”  H.  E.  B. 


AN  IMIUIKTANT  KXHIKITION. 

The  Tenement  House  Committee  of  the  Char¬ 
ity  Organization  Society  propose  to  hold  an 
exhibition  during  the  winter  of  1899  that  will 
include  every  phase  of  the  tenement  house 
problem — hoping  thus  to  place  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  concrete  form  information  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  tenement  houses  not  only  in  this  city, 
but  in  others  throughout  the  country.  There 
will  be  models  of  a  block  of  tenements  such 
as  now  exist,  of  one  as  it  would  appear  if  each 
house  were  built  on  the  present  “dumb  bell” 
plan,  and  of  model  tenements  scientifically 


planned  with  statements  appended,  showing 
the  percentage  of  land  occupied,  of  clear  renta¬ 
ble  area,  cost  of  building  and  land,  expenses  of 
operation,  rentals,  profits,  etc. 

The  committee  will  also  hold  a  special  com¬ 
petition  open  to  all  architects  for  plans  of 
model  tenements  which  will  combine  economy 
of  construction,  convenience  of  plan,  good  light 
and  ventilation,  cheerful  outlook, and  as  great  as 
possible  a  concentration  of  light  and  air  space. 

There  will  also  be  studies  of  conditions  in 
foreign  countries,  and  of  suburban  tenements 
and  cottages,  of  lodging  houses  and  hotels,  of 
parks  and  play  grounds,  libraries,  baths,  cook¬ 
ing  schools,  laundries,  recreation  piers,  etc. 
with  statistics  of  population,  over  crowding, 
health  conditions,  death  rate,  dangers  from 
fire,  and  all  the  other  phases  of  this  great  prob¬ 
lem.  The  exhibition  will  be  held  in  both  the 
residential  and  tenement  districts  and  repeated 
in  other  large  cities  and  should  prove  a  great 
educative  force.  In  these  days  when  man  and 
the  students  of  economics,  and  those  familiar 
with  the  conditions  of  tenement  life  are  com¬ 
ing  to  the  conclusion  that  a  large  proportion 
of  poverty  and  crime  in  our  great  cities  is 
directly  traceable  to  the  bad  environment  of 
these  unattractive,  inconvenient  tenement 
house  homes,  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  the 
general  public  should  have  an  intelligent  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  situation. 

IXSTITUTIO’S. 

The  attention  of  Amherst  men  everywhere 
should  be  called  to  the  remarkable  record  made 
by  Amherst  in  the  Yale  Theological  Seminary. 
Comprising  about  one  fourth  of  the  men  in 
the  institution,  the  Amherst  delegation  had 
this  year  four  out  of  the  five  commencement 
speakers.  The  Hooker  Fellowship,  providing 
an  income  of  |!600  for  two  years,  which  was 
first  taken  by  Professor  Garman,  and  has  been 
held  repeatedly  by  Amherst  men  since,  went 
to  E.  W.  Lyman  ’94.  H.  A.  Jump  ’96  and  Jay 
T.  Stocking  ’9.j  each  took  two  prizes,  one  of 
those  awarded  to  Mr.  Stocking  being  the  prize 
of  |50  given  for  the  best  essay  by  a  student  in 
any  department  of  the  university.  At  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  seminary  four  of  the 
eight  speakers  were  Amherst  men. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  alumni  and 
friends  of  education  at  Mt.  Hope  College,  free 
scholarships  will  be  given  to  100  soldier  boys 
of  the  late  Spanish-American  war.  Evidence 
of  honorable  discharge  from  service  and  avowed 
intention  to  enter  the  college  within  one  year 
from  Sept.  1,  are  the  conditions  on  which  the 
scholarships  are  to  be  granted.  Applications 
should  be  addressed  to  President  Galbreath, 
Rogers,  Ohio. 

For  Loss  of  Appetite 

Tabc  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  VY,  H.  Holcombe  XewOrlesns.  La..  say«;  “  It 
is  particularly  serviceable  in  trettruent  of  'women 
and  children,  for  debl.ity  and  los.s  of  appetite.” 


Macbeth’s  “pearl  top” 
and  “  pearl  glass  ”  lamp- 
chi  in  neys  ;  they  are  made  of 
tough  glass,  tough  against 
heat ;  they  do  not  break  in 
u.se  ;  they  do  from  accident. 

They  are  clear,  transparent, 
not  misty.  Look  at  your 
chimney.  How  much  of  the 
light  is  lost  in  the  fog  ? 

Be  willing  to  pay  a  little 
more. 

Our  "  Index  ”  describes  all  lamps  and  their 
prop.r  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  li^ht  sire  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp 
Vs  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 

Address  Macbktm.  I'iasburgh,  Ta. 
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steals  time,  and  everythin^  that  time  ought  to 
be  good  for.  Possibly  it  keeps  you  from  using 
Pearline.  You  know  from  others  of  its  ease 
ami  economy — but  you’re  ‘‘putting  it  off.” 

Why  not  begin  the  use  of  Pearline  with  the 
very  first  thing  to  be  washed  or  cleaned — your 
face  and  hands,  say. 

Pearline  hurts  notlhng  ;  cleans  everything.  583 


THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

The  Baptist  Commonwealth  sees  changes  in 
the  form  in  which  certain  tenets  of  religions 
truth  were  held.  It  specifies  thus,  in  part : 

The  religious  world  is  throbbing  with  the 
pulse-beats  of  a  questioning  life.  With  the 
questioning  have  come  changes  to  some  extent. 
Religions  meetings  give  voice  to  it,  and  the 
pages  of  the  press  put  their  deliverances  before 
us ;  and  some  are  growing  fearful  over  it  all. 
Are  we  losing  our  grip  on  revealed  truth?  they 
ask.  Are  the  foundations  shifting,  and  is  there 
danger  to  the  superstructure?  No,  we  think 
not.  The  change,  in  so  far  as  it  has  taken 
place,  in  the  main  is  formal  and  not  essential. 
It  is  rather  in  the  method  by  which  the  truth 
is  expressed  than  in  the  truth  itself  that  the 
change  inheres.  It  is  more  apparent  than  real ; 
in  the  form  of  the  vessel  and  not  in  the  contents 
it  holds.  Reverently,  helpfully,  if  we  can,  we 
want  to  make  this  appear  along  one  or  two  lines. 

There  is,  for  example,  a  good  deal  of  unrest 
and  solicitude  in  regard  to  the  attitude  that 
is  sustained  by  some  toward  the  sacred  Scrin- 
tures.  They  are  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as 
absolutely  inerrant  some  say.  A  human  ele¬ 
ment  is  contained  in  them,  and  contradictions 
are  not  undiscoverable  to  those  who  look 
closely.  The  revelation  in  them  is  a  pro¬ 
gressive  one,  and  the  inspiration  is  more  pro¬ 
nounced  and  controlling  at  some  points  than 
at  others.  The  message  is  God’s,  but  the 
vehicle  of  its  deliverance  is  man’s  with  the 
imprint  in  either  case  plainly  displayed.  This 
is  tne  substance  of  what  Mr.  Cadman  said  in 
New  York  awhile  ago  and  which  has  been  the 
cause  of  so  much  disquietude  among  our  Meth¬ 
odist  brethren  and  some  others  since. 

But  is  not  the  change  from  the  view  more 
generally  prevalent,  which  this  position  indi¬ 
cates,  more  apparent  than  real?  Is  it  not 
merely  saving  that  the  law  of  progress  exist¬ 
ent,  operative  elsewhere,  obtains  in  the  em¬ 
bodiment  of  the  divine  message  to  men?  That 
the  natural  is  correlated  with  the  supernatural 
in  the  inspired  truth  to  bring  it  closer  to  the 
human  heart?  That  the  writers  were  God’s 
penmen  and  not  God's  pens,  as  differences  in 
style  and  the  dominance  of  individual  idiosyn¬ 
crasies  seem  plainly  to  indicate?  Is  it  not  in 
substance  the  leaving  of  the  older  theory  of 
inspiration  for  that  which  holds  a  divine 
dynamic  control  of  the  thought,  whii;h  leads 
to  truth  and  preserves  from  substantial  error? 
And  so  is  it  not  a  change  which  leaves  essen¬ 
tial  verity  in  historic  statement,  in  poetic 
comfort,  in  prophetic  foregleam,  and  in  ethi- 
c.4l  and  religious  precept?  Is  it  not  a  change 
which  leaves  the  message  of  prophet  and  apos 
tie  and  the  Christ  untouched,  and  in  nowise 
impairs  the  power  of  the  Scriptures  to  make 
us  wise  rnto  salvation?  If  so,  wo  may  regard 
the  situation  without  disquietude,  knowing 
that  the  word  of  the  Lord  standeth  sure. 

The  Independent  speculates  touching  the 
effect  of  the  recent  decision  of  the  two  English 
archbishops  concerning  the  use  of  incense, 
lights,  and  processions,  in  the  public  worship 
of  the  Established  Church; 

The  Englishman’s  respect  for  law  is  very 
strong,  and  in  the  popular  mind  the  case  was 
certainly  against  the  Ritualists.  But  further 
Parliamentary  legislation  did  not  promise  the 
best  results.  Back  of  an  act  of  Parliament  is, 
of  course,  the  power  of  sovereignty.  An  ap¬ 
peal,  rather,  to  the  spiritual  authorities  of  the 
Church  commended  itself  to  the  thinking 
majority.  The  difficulty  was  that  the  bishops 
as  a  body,  to  use  the  words  of  the  London 
Times,  “have  shown  great  reljctance  to  grasp 
the  nettle  firmly.’’  Cases,  howevt-r,  were 
made  up  for  the  Archbishops,  and  they  have 
rendered  a  decision  which  leaves  the  Ritualists 
little  choice.  They  cannot  oppose  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  non-spiritual,  iior  that  it  is 
lacking  in  authority,  nor  that  it  is  indefinite. 
It  declares  po-itively  against  the  use  of  lights, 
of  incense,  and  of  processions.  Thes-*,  it  says, 
are  neither  enjoined  nor  permitted  by  the  law 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  calls  upon  the 
clergy  to  submit  to  episcopal  authority. 

What  will  the  Ritualists  do?  Will  they 
quietly  obey,  obey  under  protest,  go  on  to 
Rome,  wh*-re  they  can  have  full  liberty  for 
the  extra  ceremonies,  or  continue  the  conten¬ 
tion  for  Catholic  comprehensiveness  in  the 
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Church  of  England?  They  can  take  no  appeal, 
except  possibly  to  the  Lambeth  Council.  If 
they  are  really  loyal  Churchmen  it  would  seem 
as  if  they  must  submit.  They  may,  as  the 
judgment  suggests,  ask  the  Sovereign,  through 
the  Primate,  on  a  great  occasion  to  incorporate 
the  ceremonies  in  a  new  provision,  under  sec¬ 
tion  25  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  act  of  uniformity. 
When  the  bishop  of  a  diocese  calls  upon  all 
his  clergy  to  contorm  to  the  new  decision,  what 
excuse  can  they  give  for  refusal  to  do  so? 
They  have  protested  their  loyalty  to  the  bishops, 
though  they  have  not  always  shown  it.  They 
must  now  choose  whether  they  will  or  will  not 
defy  episcopal  authority. 

Is  this  the  end  of  the  Ritualistic  movement? 
By  no  means.  Much  is  yet  left  to  it— the 
veneration  of  the  cross  and  auricular  confes¬ 
sion,  besides  various  practices  which  have  now 
become  general  and  have  ceased  to  create  an¬ 
tagonism.  The  advance  posts  of  Ritualism 
thirty  years  ago  are  to-day  the  camping  ground 
of  High  Churchism.  It  will  continue  to  be 
a  party  within  the  Church,  unless  by  the 
dropping  of  its  extremes  it  becomes  practically 
one  with  the  High  Church  party. 

The  Interior  has  an  editorial  on  “Jackson 
and  the  Grand  Jury, ’’ evidently  written  by 
Dr.  Gray,  who  is  now  on  a  far  Northern  jour¬ 
ney  in  the  Alaskan  country.  He  represents  the 
dissatisfaction  with  Dr.  Jackson  as  due  to  his 
endeavors  to  preserve  the  schools  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  from  those  who  would  expose  them  to 
the  worst  influences  of  border  life. 

The  trouble  with  Jackson  began  with  the 
protection  of  the  native  girls  in  his  schools. 
There  was  an  influential  New  York  politician 
who  had  a  roystering  and  worthless  son.  He 
went  to  President  Arthur  and  induced  the 
President  to  take  him  off  his  hands  by  sending 
him  to  far  off  and  obscure  Alaska.  The  fellow 
knew  no  law,  nor  anything  else  but  what  he 
had  picked  up  in  his  favorite  haunts.  Arthur 
appointed  him  United  States  Judge  for  the 
territory!  That  shows  what  Arthur  knew  of 
Alaska.  The  judge’s  first  observation  of  the 
situation  in  his  new  bailiwick  was  the  obstruc¬ 
tion  which  Jackson  had  set  up  to  the  judge’s 
idea  of  a  “good  time.’’  So  he  resolved — he 
and  the  grand  jury — to  drive  him  out  of  the 
country.  The  facts  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
President  Cleveland  and  he  instantly  and  vig¬ 
orously  kicked  the  whole  disreputable  gang 
out  of  office.  They  then  and  there  swore 
vengeance  against  Jackson,  and  have  been 
howling  on  his  track  from  that  day  to  this. 

I  replied  to  the  grand  jury  and  to  the  Post- 
Intelligencer  in  Seattle.  It  is  of  no  use  to 
appeal  to  such  people  from  the  basis  of  good 
morals  Men  who  have  no  more  principle  or 
ordinary  common  sense  than  to  ask  for  the 
removal  of  an  official  because  he  opposes  the 
liquor  traffic  among  the  natives  must  be  shown 
the  error  of  their  ways  from  their  own  stand¬ 
point.  Therefore  I  told  them  they  had  laid 
themselves  out  upon  the  political  stretcher. 
If  is  not  conceivable  that  the  Administration 
should  be  influenced  by  men  of  their  record 
and  of  their  present  avowed  purposes. 

The  people  of  Alaska  have  good  reason  to 
complain  of  governmental  neglect.  Nobody, 
we  may  say,  knew  anything  about  Alaska 
previous  to  the  discovery  of  gold,  or  cared 
anything  about  it.  The  sole  advocate  it  had 
in  Washington  was  Sheldon  Jackson  When 
the  rush  came  it  was  not  possible  for  the 
government  to  keep  up  with  the  procession 
—any  more  than  it  was  to  keep  up  with  the 
Forty  niners.  Congress  will  undoubtedly,  at 
its  next  session,  redress  the  grievances  of  the 
Alaskans,  and  give  them  such  local  powers  of 
taxation  and  of  administration  as  the.'  need. 

The  Baptist  Outlook  refers  to  the  prevalence 
of  sanguinary  revenge— “the  vendetta’’— just 


now  in  some  portions  of  our  country.  The 
old  theory  was  that  such  bloody  and  summary 
proceedings  between  families  and  neighbors 
were  a  concomitant  of  slavery  and  would  cease 
with  the  going  out  of  that  institution.  The 
falsity  of  this  conclusion  is  apparent  enough, 
just  at  this  time: 

The  deadly  feuds  between  the  clans  of  eastern 
Kentucky  seem  to  grow  more  fierce.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  much  hope  for  the  final 
suppression  of  these  fatal  quarrels  until  one 
side  or  both  sides  are  exterminated.  The 
executive  department  of  the  State  of  Kentucky 
is  criticised  for  not  using  more  heroic  means 
for  punishing  its  violators,  but  both  the  pres¬ 
ent  Governor  and  former  Governors  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  seem  to  have  done  everything  that  the 
law  gave  them  the  power  to  do  in  suppressing 
crime.  Until  the  law  itself  confers  upon  the 
executive  and  judicial  departments  of  tt  e  state 
extraordinary  powers  to  meet  unusual  emergen¬ 
cies  there  is  likely  to  be  more  or  less  repetition 
of  the  present  disordered  conditions  existing  in 
some  parts  of  Kentucky.  The  only  permanent 
remedy  must  come  from  a  better  and  more 
civilized  condition  in  the  communities  them¬ 
selves  where  disorders  exist.  So  long  as  nren 
have  no  regard  for  life,  and  are  willing  to 
array  themselves  in  hostile  clans,  such  dis¬ 
orders  will  continue. 

The  Scottish  American  tells  us  how  a  now 
famous  explorer  became  hardened  to  his  work : 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  living  men  is 
Professor  John  Muir,  who  has  just  returned 
from  the  Far  North  with  the  Harriman  Arctic 
Expedition.  He  was  bom  in  Scotland  in  1836, 
and  came  to  this  country  in  1850  along  with 
his  father’s  family.  They  settled  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  near  Fort  Winnebago,  on  the  Fox  River, 
While  there  John,  who  was  always  a  student 
and  an  observer  of  Nature,  took  a  course  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  and  afterwards  went 
to  Indianapolis,  where  he  worked  in  a  wagon 
factory,  in  which  he  was  soon  made  foreman 
and  afterwards  offered  a  partnership,  but  just 
then  meeting  with  an  accident  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  up  work,  and  became  an  explorer. 
He  started  for  South  America,  determined  to 
explore  the  Amazon  River  and  classify  its 
flora.  Malarial  fever  forced  him  to  give  up 
that  trip,  and  he  finally  went  to  California,  by 
way  of  Panama.  After  working  for  a  few 
months  in  Yosemite  Valley  he  resolved  to 
devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to  exploring  and  sci¬ 
entific  study.  During  the  next  ten  years  that 
he  sp#nt  in  the  high  Sierras,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  one  band  of  Indians,  he  did  not  meet  a 
single  human  being.  In  1879  he  went  to  Alaska 
and  discovered,  among  others,  the  great  glacier 
which  now  bears  his  name.  He  numbers 
among  his  friends  most  of  the  great  scientists 
of  the  world  and  has  refused  many  offers  of 
college  professorships.  He  has  written  a  num¬ 
ber  of  articles  describing  his  explorations. 
To  one  of  them,  printed  in  1890,  is  due  the 
establishment  of  the  great  Yosemite  National 
Park,  embracing  a  territory  almost  as  large  as 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 


Deafness  Cannot  be  Cured 

>>y  local  applications,  ns  they  cannot  reach  the  diseased 
por  ion  of  theear.  There  is  only  one  way  to  cure  Deaf¬ 
ness.  and  that  i-  by  cnn  titntional  remedies.  Deafness  is 
c«u-ed  bysn  inflamed  condition  of  themucous  linintrof 
the  Eustachian  Tulie.  When  this  tulte  itets  inflamed 
j  ou  have  a  rumbling  sound  or  imperfect  hearing,  and 
wrhen  it  is  entirely  closerl  Deafmss  is  the  result,  and 
unless  the  inflammation  can  he  taken  out  and  this  tube 
restnr-d  to  its  normal  condition,  hearinfc  will  be  de¬ 
stroyed  forever:  nine  cases  out  of  ten  are  caused  by 
catarrh,  which  is  nothing  but  an  inflamed  condition  of 
the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  ca«e  of 
Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
Hall's  Catarrh  Cure,  Send  for  circulars,  free. 

F.  .1.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Tohdo.  X 
Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 
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Lithia  Water 


Registered  by 
U.  S.  Patent  Office 


Springs  1  and  2.] 

Nature’s 
Nerve  Tonic 


and  Anti  Dyspeptic. 


The  late  Alexander  Gregg,  D.D.  j 


Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Texas  I 

“Mrs.  Gregg,  who  has  long  been  a  sufferer 
from  Nervous  indigestion,  has  derived  great 

Buffalo  lithia  water 

Spring  No.  2,  and  is  now  eating  with 
impunity  various  articles  which  she 
has  not  been  able  to  touch  before  for 
years.  From  its  highly  beneficial  action 
in  her  case,  I  must  regard  this  water  as  possessing  extraordinary  virtues,  and 
it  will  afford  me  pleasure  to  make  it  known  to  my  friends  in  Texas.” 

Rev.  R.  A.  Goodwin,  of  the  Diocese  of  Virginia,  Richmond,  Va. : 

made  Buffalo  LITHIA  WATER  gestlon  fnd  Nervous  Pros¬ 
tration  with  the  happiest  results.  It  has  increased  to  a  marked  degree  both  my 
appetite  and  digestive  power,  and  in%-igorated  my  general  health.  When  suf¬ 
fering  great  Nervous  Prostration,  the  result  of  over  mental  labor,  I  have 
found  it  a  prompt  and  wonderful  restorative  and  I  regard  it  as  very  valuable 
to  the  brain  worker.” 

Rev.  Herbert  T.  Bacon,  of  the  Virginia  Conference,  Clarksville,  Va. : 

“  I  suffered  severely  from  Dyspepsia  and  Insomnia  attended  with  great 
and  constant  depression  of  spirits  on  account  of  which  the  annual  Conference 
granted  me  a  vear  for  rest  and  recuperation.  Cod  liver  oil  and  stimulants  were 
not  only  medicine,  but  my  principal  nourishment,  my  stomach  refusing  to 
digest  other  food. 

“  I  visited  the  Buffalo  Lithia  Springs  and  used  freely  of  the  Water  of 
the  ORIGINAL  SPRING.  NOW  KNOWN  AS  NO.  i.  It  soon  gave  me  a  keen 
appetite  and  healthful  digestion,  and  I  was  able  to  partake  with  perfect  im¬ 
punity  of  the  richest  dishes  found  upon  the  hotel  table.  The  exhilarating 
effect  of  the  Water  was  very  marked  and  my  despondency  gave  way  to  a 
cheerful,  hopeful  spirit ;  the  insomnia  was  relieved  to  a  great  extent,  though 
not  entirely.  Continuing  the  use  of  the  Water  for  several  months,  my  health 
was  entirely  restored,  and  I  reported  myself  to  the  Conference  in  Novem¬ 
ber  ready  for  itinerant  life.” 

The  water  of  Spring  No.  i  is  both  a  Nerve  and  a  Blood  Tonic  and  for  Pale 
Aniemic  persons  and  where  there  is  extreme  nervous  prostration  is  as  a 
general  rule  to  be  preferred. 


Bumu)  LmaA  Water 

Testimonials  which  defy  all  imputi 


Is  for  sale  by  Grocers  and  Druggists  generally. 
”3Sy  allTmimtation  or  questions  sent  to  any  address. 

PROPRIETOR  BUFFtLO  LITHU  SPRINOS,  VIRGINIA. 

Springs  open  for  guests  from  June  i5th  to  October  isi. 


LETTERS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS. 

Not  long  since  I  wrote  requesting  yon  to 
change  the  address  of  my  paper.  On  arriving 
here  I  found  my  son-in-law,  with  whom  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  reside,  is  receiving  the  paper  weekly 
through  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  so  I  think  it 
not  advisable  for  me  to  take  it  any  longer.  I 
part  with  it  as  an  old  and  dear  friend,  and 
shall  ever  cherish  the  memory  of  its  teachings 
as  having  moulded,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
characters  of  my  children.  Going  into  the 
Western  county  nearly  thirty  years  ago  with 
no  church  privileges,  our  Evangelist  was  our 
weekly  visitor,  that  with  the  ever  blessed 
Bible  was  our  guide.  Now  my  children  are 
nearly  all  in  the  ministry,  and  I,  now  in  my 
seventy- fourth  year,  am  waiting  the  summons 
home.  Long  may  you  live  to  carry  on  the  good 
work  is  the  prayer  of  your  friend, 

Mrs.  F.  M.  K. 

Aberdeen,  Washington. 


Editor  or  The  Evangelist  : 

Dear  Sir:  I  must  commend  Dr.  Nott’s 
article,  Unemployed  Ministers  and  Vacant 
Churches  in  the  Jnne  15th  number,  as  a  most 
important  and  timely  article. 

It  deals  with  one  of  the  most  vital  questions 
of  the  great  Presbyterian  Church — the  question 
of  the  greater  effectiveness  of  her  ministry. 
The  Presbyterian  ministry  is,  and  has  been 
effective ;  but  it  may  be  made  more  effective. 
Her  lack  of  system  in  placing  her  men,  locating 
her  forces,  has  prov^  more  of  a  disaster  to 
the  Church  than  she  is  perhaps  aware.  This 
spirit  of  independency  of  the  ministry  (and 
the  churches,  too),  this  happy  go-lncky,  go-as- 
yon-please,  and  “pussy  wants  a  comer”  way 
of  finding  a  field  has  done  great  injury  to  the 
Chnrch. 

In  onr  present  system,  if  a  minister  is  out 
of  a  church  in  Maine,  he  may  find  the  next 
one  in  Texas  if  he  cares  to  look  for  it ;  but  who 
is  going  to  stand  the  expense  of  this  chnrch- 
hnnt?  And  what  is  the  minister  going  to  do 
until  he  gets  money  enough  to  get  to  Texas? 
And  who  else  is  concerned  whether  he  finds  it 
or  not? 

The  late  William  Reynolds,  of  Peoria,  of 
blessed  memory  as  a  Snnday-scbool  worker, 
once  said  that  if  he  ran  his  pork-packing  estab¬ 
lishment  and  set  his  men  to  work  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Presbyterian  Chnrch,  he  would 
soon  bankrapt  the  concern.  He  had  a  system 
of  setting  his  men  to  work ;  cannot  the  great 
wise  Presbyterian  Chnrch  have  one,  too?  Or 
in  its  grand  aggregate  of  cultured  brains  can 
it  not  command  the  common  sense  to  devise 
some  method? 

Dr.  Nott’s  article  is  a  nail  in  a  sure  place. 
I  almost  feel  like  writing  a  similar  article 
myself — and  many  conld  be  written  by  the 
clergymen  of  onr  beloved  Chnrch.  I  wish  yon 
conld  place  a  copy  of  that  article  before  every 
minister  in  the  Chnrch,  and  have  a  general 
symposium  on  this  great  and  bnming  question 
with  replies  and  expressions  of  honest  opinion, 
and  stir  this  matter  up.  The  proper  placing 
of  men  has  “a  whole  lot”  to  do  with  their 
effectiveness — e.  g.  an  army  needs  organization, 
equipment  and  discipline,  but  in  the  great  con¬ 
flict,  the  proper  placing  of  the  men,  and  the 
proper  occupation  of  the  strategic  points  is  the 
supreme  thought  of  the  momevt. 

I  believe  we  have  in  the  Presbyterian  Chnrch 
a  splendid  organization,  equipment  and  discip¬ 
line,  but  somehow  in  the  day  of  battle  we  lack 
the  great  presiding  authority  to  oversee  the 
field  and  effectivelv  dispose  the  men.  We  are 
a  good  deal  like  the  old  Kentuckian  in  the 
war,  “Every  fellow  figh  tin’  on  his  own  hook.” 
We  have  a  little  system  in  placing  men  and 
occupying  fields  in  the  Home  Mission  depart¬ 
ment,  and  a  good  deal  more  of  it  in  the  For¬ 
eign  ;  and  if  it  is  good  in  these  departments 
why  not  in  tne  whole  Church  f 

The  question  is :  “  The  greater  effectiveness 
of  the  Presbyterian  ministry  and  how  to  secure 
it?”  Answer  this  question  and  the  Chnrch 
will  SOON  mn  np  to  the  two  million  mark. 

Cordially  yours, 

T.  H.  H.,  Pastor  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  subject  is  indeed  so  important  and  of  such  gen¬ 
eral  interest  that  we  shall  be  glad  to  open  our  columns 
to  such  a  symiposium  as  this  pastor  suggests,  and  we  here 
invite  contributions  from  those  who  nave  anything  to 
say  on  the  subject  either  under  their  own  signature  or 
otherwise.  Editor  Evangelist. 


Eklitor  of  The  Evangelist  : 

I  notice  that  my  subscription  expires  on  the 
22d.  I  find  the  paper  improved  and  especially 


i'iSIvpiviJAlCTroHlWj  eyewater 


like  the  paper’s  position  that  there  should  be 
no  more  heresy  trials  by  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly.  Please  continue  my  paper  for  one  year 
and  send  me  bill,  so  that  I  can  pay  now. 

J.  B.  B. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  15,  1899. 


Ministers  and  Churches 


NEW  YORK. 

Almond.  — After  a  pastorate  of  five  years  at 
Almond,  the  Rev.  Frank  H.  Bisbee  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  call  to  serve  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  at  Red  Creek  and  Victory.  The  ex¬ 
pressions  of  regret  on  the  part  of  his  former 
people  are  many  and  sincere. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Holyoke,  Mass. — The  Rev.  Gerhart  A.  Wil¬ 
son,  who  for  nearly  eight  years  has  been  the 
successful  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Chnrch 


of  Holyoke,  has  tendered  his  resignation  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  once  refused,  bat  again  renewed  call 
from  the  Western  Presbyterian  Church,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Mr.  Wilson  has  been  greatly 
blessed  in  this  his  first  pastoi;pte,  and  leaves  a 
strong,  united  chnrch  sorrowful  at  his  de¬ 
parture. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Charlotte. — The  Africo- American  Presby¬ 
terian  asks.  Why  not  hold  an  Elders  and  Dea¬ 
cons’  Convention  in  each  of  our  Presbyteries? 
It  suggests  that  the  large  Presbyteries  be 
divided  into  districts  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
miles  square,  for  the  purpose  of  these  August 
gatherings. 

OHIO. 

St.  Clairsville.  — The  Rev.  J.  Bums  Eakins, 
late  of  Londonderry,  Ireland,  has  accepted  a 
call  to  the  historic  First  Presbyterian  Chnrch. 
This  chnrch  celebrated  its  centennial  in  Jnne, 
1898.  The  Rev.  Robert  Alexander  D.D.  who 
resigned  in  May  last  to  take  charge  of  The 
Presbyterian  of  Philadelphia,  was  its  pastor 


lASKIH  SOAPS 


AMO  PREMtUMS.-FACTORr  TO  FAMILY 

Send  for  •  beautiful  booklet  free.*  It 
tells  how  to  obtain,  free,  the  famous 
Larkin  premiums  worth  giO.OO  each. 

The  Larkin  Soap  Mfg.  Co.|  Larkin  St,  Buffiilo,  N.Y. 
OUR  OFFER  FULLY  EXPLAINED  IN  THB  BVANOBLiai,  March  30th, 
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for  nearly  a  third  of  a  century.  Some  ten  years 
ago  the  congregation  built  a  fine  stone  bouse 
of  worship,  for  which  they  are  largely  indebted 
to  the  zeal  and  energy  of  Dr.  Alexander.  Mr. 
Eakins  graduated  at  the  Magee  Theological 
Semina^  of  Londonderry  and  had  experience 
in  pulpit  and  pastoral  work  in  that  city.  Since 
coming  to  America  he  has  attended  Princeton 
and  is  a  graduate  of  the  last  class.  He  comes 
with  the  highest  testimonials.  All  are  greatly 
encouraged. 

THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

San  Fbaxcisco. — The  Rev.  Samuel  S.  Cryor 
D.  D.  has  resigned  the  pastorate  of  Westmin¬ 
ster  Church,  the  health  of  Mrs.  Cryor  seeming 
to  require  her  continued  residence  at  the  East, 
whither  she  came  in  the  early  summer.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  vacation.  Dr.  Cryor  exchanged  pulpits 
with  Dr.  E.  H.  Avery,  for  eighteen  years  the 
beloved  pastor  at  Vinton,  la.,  and  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  Dr.  Avery  will  now  be  called  by  the 
church  whose  acquaintance  he  thus  happily 
formed  to  become  their  pastor. 


OBITUARY. 

The  death  of  Wm.  R.  Bosworth,  July  21,  1899, 
in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age,  has  removed 
one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  village  of  Batavia, 
N.  Y.,  and  one  of  the  pillars  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  Struck  by  a  Lehigh  Valley 
train  while  driving  home  from  his  farm  two 
miles  east  of  the  village,  he  survived  the  acci¬ 
dent  but  three  days. 

Deacon  Bosworth  was  a  man  of  marvelous 
physical  vigor.  He  had  a  slender  wiry  frame 
that  seemed  made  of  steel.  He  was  a  young 
old  man.  A  prodigious  toiler  from  youth, 
when  at  the  age  of  thirteen  lie  did  a  man’s 
work,  he  toiled  on  until  the  end,  at  eighty- 
nine  still  doing  a  man's  work,  shingling  his 
house  on  his  last  birthday.  He  actually  died 
in  the  harness.  His  was  a  green  old  age. 

But  his  memory  is  precious  not  simply  be¬ 
cause  he  was  such  a  toiler,  but  because  he 
was  one  of  God’s  saints  on  earth.  The  deacon 
was  a  good  man.  This  was  universally  said  of 
him,  and  his  goodness  was  not  of  the  easy¬ 
going  conventional  type,  but  that  excellence 
which  is  wrought  out  by  one  who  has  fought 
and  won  life’s  battles.  His  stern,  strong  char¬ 
acter  was  softened  and  made  gentle  by  the 
operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Early  in  life 
he  gave  his  heart  to  his  Saviour  and  served 
and  trusted  him  to  the  end. 

He  was  both  willow  and  rock.  Yielding  in 
unessentials,  where  principle  was  concerned 
he  was  immovable.  Duty  with  him  was  the 
imperative  thing.  On  the  Sabbath  question 
and  the  temperance  question  he  took  high 
ground.  Some  of  the  granite  of  the  Vermont 
bills  he  walked  when  a  boy  was  in  the  make¬ 
up  of  the  man. 

In  his  character  there  was  a  happy  blending 
of  faith  and  works.  What  he  believed  he 
lived.  He  believed  in  the  church  and  was  a 
most  faithful  attendant  and  supporter,  rarely 
missing  a  service  during  the  year.  He  believed 
in  prayer  and  he  was  a  man  of  prayer.  In  the 
home,  around  the  family  altar,  and  in  the 
prayer-meeting  his  memory  will  be  cherished 
for  his  earnest  heartfelt  prayers.  He  talked 
and  he  walked  with  God.  He  prayed  and  he 
gave  alms. 

In  his  official  relation  as  elder  and  deacon  for 
over  forty  years  he  was  a  model  of  fidelity. 
With  all  his  fixedness  of  purpose  his  mind 
was  singularly  open  to  the  truth.  This  was  a 
peculiar  charm  of  the  man.  He  was  never  so 
old  that  he  was  not  ready  to  learn,  and  never 
so  set  in  his  ways  that  he  w'as  not  able  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  views  of  others.  Next  to  his  Bible, 
he  loved  The  Evangelist,  having  taken  it  for 
over  forty  years.  The  church  has  lost  in  him 
a  consistent  member,  a  life  long  follower,  a 
wise  counselor.  The  Session  passed  the  follow¬ 
ing  Minute  with  reference  to  his  death  : 

“We,  the  Session  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Batavia,  N.  Y  ,  feeling  most  deeply 
the  loss  we  have  sustained  in  the  death  of 
William  R.  Bosworth,  desire  briefly  but  sin¬ 
cerely  to  give  an  expression  of  our  affection 
and  respect.  Deacon  Bosworth  died  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty- nine  years.  He  had 
been  forty-seven  years  a  deacon  and  forty- one 
years  a  ruling  elder  in  our  church.  He  was 
a  man  of  strong  convictions  and  always  had 
the  courage  to  speak  and  act  for  truth  and 
right.  During  bis  long  church  life  he  was 
rarely  absent  from  church  service  or  prayer 
meeting.  He  was  exemplary,  active  and  faith¬ 
ful,  aud  we  believe  that  he  has  left  such  an 
impress  upon  our  church  of  a  noble  Christian 
character  as  the  coming  years  cannot  efface. 

“E.  0.  Walker,  Committee.” 
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JTBir  YORK 


HOUGHTON  SEMINARY 

CI.INTON.  N.  Y.  pared  to  give  thor¬ 

ough  preparation  for  college;  to  afford  advantages  to 
high-school  graduates  who  oesire  furtlier  ^tudy;  to  give 
motherless  girls  a  motlier’s  care.  The  ^ocial  and  moral 
culture-training  reveals  what  is  best  in  life. 

For  catalogue  address  A.  ti.  Benedict  A.jVI.  - 


N 6W  York  Comprehends  six  Schools.  The 
..  .  ,  LAW  SCHOOL  (with  Day  and  Even- 

Uniyersity  ing  classes),  medical  college, 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL,  Vtdm>gy, 
APPLIED  SCIENCE  and  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 

For  circulars  address  the  Registrar,  Washington  Square, 
New  York  City. 

241  Lenox  Avenue, 

Cor.  1 22d  Street. 
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ew  York 
Collegiate  Institute 


MISS  MARI'  SCHOONMiKI-lt'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
Certiiicate  admits  to  Siiiilli,  Vussar,  Wells,  AVellesley 


■^TEW  YOKK-ALIt AN V.  Albany  Female  Academy 
A  Boarding  and  Day  School.  Terms  SCii  a  year.  For 
catalogues  send  to  Miss  Lucy  A.  Plympton,  Principal. 


RYE  SEMINARY 

Mrs.  8.  J.  LIFE,  The  Misses  STOWE,  Rye,  New  York. 

The  Misses  Mackie’s  r<f^c?RLs. 

Thirty-fourth  year  Advanced,  and  i  ollege  Pre¬ 

paratory  K  oursea.  DipU  mas  giv**ii  In  cai  h.  Certificate  ailmltn 
to  Vaasar  and  Wellesley.  pp*  l.tl  Coupaea  in  Art.  L  tprature. 

and  Music.  NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK. 

THE  MISSES  QRAHAM 

(Successors  to  the  Misses  G ItEEX) 

Boarding  unit  Bull  School  for  Girls 
Estiiblishcd,  18ie 

New  Location,  17rt  B’EST  72d  ST.,  SHEIIMAX  SQUAliE 


UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

700  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 

The  next  term  will  begin  Wednesihiy,  Septem¬ 
ber  27th,  1899.  _ 

Tlie  Faculty  will  meet  to  receive  apjdicants  for 
admission  in  the  I’resident’s  room  at  9. 750  a.m. 

Rotmis  will  be  drawn  at  2  p..m. 


Tlie  oiieiiing  address  by  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Hast¬ 
ings  D.I)..  LL.D.,  will  be  delivered  in  the  Adams 
Chapel,  Tlinrsdav,  Sei>tember  28tli,  at  4  p.m. 

E.  -M.  KIXGSLEY,  Recorder. 
New  York,  Aug.  14,  1899. 


A'L’H'  .fEKSEY 


WEST  JERSEY  ACADEMY 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

The  Health  Region  of  New  Jersey 

A  School  for  Bogs — Prepares  for  College  or  Business — A  Christian 
Home  and  School. 

This  Academy,  founded  In  1852.18  beautifully  situate  V,  with 
large  grounds,  gymnasium,  steam  heating,  and  every  sur¬ 
rounding  refined,  h*  althfnl  and  happv.  Oiir  liovs  unl'ormly  do 
well.  .  PHtEBUS  W'.  LYON.  A.M.,  Principal. 


iSmDfliAAC-liioHBOl!)  eyewater 


SCHOOLS 


IfEW  JERSEY 


New  Jbksey,  Blalrstown. 

PIAIR  PRESBYTERIll  IClDEMY  Cir 

^  52d  year.  (  o-educatlonal.  Prepares  for  any  college.  Mosto. 
Art.  Campus  36  acres.  Sevr  Buildings.  Large  endowment  Justi¬ 
fies  low  rates.  Board  and  tuition  $250.  John  C.  Sharpe,  Prln. 


Montclair  Military  Academy, 

MONTCLAIR,  N.  J. 

A  school  where  the  formation  of  character  and  the  training  of 
the  mind  and  body  go  hand  in  hand,  the  result  being  thoroughly 
rounded  boys.  Preparation  for  all  colleges  and  scientific  schools, 
Especiallg  cordial  relations  with  Princeton.  For  catalogue  a<$- 
dress  J.  O.MacVICAR,  A.M.,  Head  Master. 


TW-V  PT  AIT  BRIDGETON 
XVI  n.  NEW  JERSEY 

Home  and  College-preparatory  School  for  t.lrls. 
Certificate  admits  to  Smith  Established  18(1. 

Mrs.  j.  ALLEN  Maxwell,  PrlncIpaL 


PRINCETON,  N.  J. 


Princeton  Theological  Seminary 


The  next  term  will  open  on  Thursday,  September  21st. 
Matriculation  at  11  A.M.,  in  Stuart  Halt.  Room-drawing 
same  day  at  8  P.M.,  in  the  parlor  of  Hodge  Hall.  The 
Opening  Address  will  be  delivered  by  Rev.  'Wm.  Brenton 
Greene,  Jr.  D.D.,  on  Friday  at  11  A.M. 


Miss  DANA’S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  ^"w 

E.\ceptlonalIy  broad  curriculum,  with  ample  equipment  and 
thorough  Im-tructlon.  Certificate  admits  to  the  four  'eading 
colleges.  Music  and  Art.  Suburban  to  New  Yo.k.  Boarding 
piipl  8  $700. 


MASSJ  CHUSETTS 


Massachusetts,  Springfield. 

‘‘The  Elms.”  Home,  Day,  and  Music  School  fob 
Girls.  English,  Music,  Special  and  College  Preparatory  courses. 
Certificate  admits  to  Vassar,  Smith,  Mt.  Holyoke  and  Wellesley. 

Miss  Charlotts  W.  Portbr,  Principal. 


^N«wD*jlaud  , 
Conservatory 
or  MUSIC 


The  leading  musical  in* 
stitution  of  America. 

Founded  1853.  Unsur* 
passed  advantages  in  com¬ 


position,  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  elocutioiw 
George  AK  Chadwick,  Musical  Director. 

Pupils  received  at  any  time.  For  prospectus  addresa 
F&AKS  W.  HALE,  General  Manager,  Boston,  Masa 


tiniPC  find  the  best  school  of  flDATOQV 

VUlut  8.  S.  Carry,  Lrlaad  Powers.  Ton  UIlH  ■  Ulll 


_  8.  8.  Carry,  Lelaad  Power*.  Ton  _ 
toachors.  Cat.  froe.  Kehool  of  Biprestloa,  Coploy  Sc{.,  Boston. 
Copy  u(  Expresaloa,  a  now  Roviow  and  lint  of  Books  for  stamp. 

?\Vhy  did  6  univorsities  in  a  wook  apply  to  Dr.  Cun 
toaohors?  Btvauso  the  School  of 
loads  all  Schools  of  Oratory. 


■k  apply  to  Dr.  Curry  for 

EXPRESSION 


A'Eir  HAMESHIRE 


THE  PHILLIPS  EXETER  ACADEMY. 

The  llTtli  year  Ireglns  Sept.  181W.  Eighty  Scholarships 
awarded  to  students  of  high  standing.  Six  important  buildings 
added  since  18Wi.  For  Catalogue  and  Illustrated  Supplement 
address,  haKLAX  1*.  AMEX*,  Principal,  Exeter,  X*.  H. 


OHIO 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE, 


JOHN  HENRY  BARROWS. 
Pres.,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 


34  miles  west  of  Clevelaiui.  14  buildings  thorougblv 
equipped  with  libraries,  museums,  laboratories,  ana 
separate  gymnasia  for  young  men  and  5;oung  women. 
Students  are  offered  unusual  advantages  in  the  College, 
the  Theological  Seminary,  the  Academy,  the  Conser¬ 
vatory  of  Music,  Normal  Course  in  Physical  Training 
for  Women,  Draw  ing  and  Painting.  Eighty  instruc¬ 
tors.  6Tth  year  begins  Sept.  19.  For  all  information 
address  the  treasurer. 


JAMES  R.  SEVERANCE.  Oberlin,  0. 


LANE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Term  opens  Septemlrer  14th,  at  11A.M.,  with  an  Address  by 
Prof.  D  -S  Si  haff.  D.D.  For  Information  address  The  Faculty, 
Lane  sen.ltrar-y,  Clrrcinnatl. 


ILLINOIS 

'PHI-: 

McCormickSX' 

will  open  Thursday,  September  21st.  Rooms  will  be 
drawn  by  new  students  at  10  a.m.  Address  by  the  Rev, 
Herrick  Johnson  D.D.  at  3  p.m.  Matriculation  Friday 
at  9  A  M.  For  further  information  address 

Faculty,  1060  N,  Halsted  St.,  C,^icaoo. 

A  British  newspaper  is  laughing  at  American 
people  because,  it  asserts,  a  man  in  Connecti¬ 
cut  recently  wrote  to  a  London  mnsic  dealer, 
asking  for  the  “address  of  Mr.  Ben  Jonson. 
That  is  not  very  much  worse  than  for  an  Eng¬ 
lish  magazine  editor  to  write  to  an  American 
poet  for  a  sonnet  jnst  so  many  inches  long,  to 
fit  the  page  of  his  magazine— a  thing  which 
really  happened  not  so  long  ago,  according  to 
“Literature.  ” 
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Sxro'W’zx  Bxros.  €Ms  Oo. 

PHILA.,  NKW  TORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS.  BALTIMORE. 

OONNXOTBD  BT  PRITATB  WIRBB. 

Memben  N.  Y.,  Phlla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch’a 

We  bay  and  sell  all  first-class  Inrest-  -r  j.  _ j. 

ment  Secorltles  on  commission.  We  Ifl  VCSLUlCIlti 
teoelve  accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers,  and  »  ... 

Corporations,  Firms  and  Individuals  on  FlT.I  AS. 

favorable  terms,  and  make  collection  akavo* 

of  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  for  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  on  Foreign 
oountrlee,  Including  South  Africa. 

LETTERS  andsellBUlsof  Exchange  on,  and 

.  _  A  n  make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts ;  also  make 
.  Ur  collections  and  Issue  Commercial  and  Travel- 
CREDIT.  lets'  Cr^lts,  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Brown,  Shipley  A  Co.,  London. 


VACATION  TRIP5  TO 


yOVA  SCOTIA  AND  yEWFOUNDLAND 


LETTERS 
:  “OF 


Minneapolis  Property. 

I  We  give  special  attention  to  the  management  of  Minneapolis 
property  for  non-residents,  aiming  to  make  the  property  produce 
the  highest  income  with  the  least  possible  expense  until  It  can 
be  sold. 

Fifteen  Years’  Experience  with  the  Highest  Success  In 
effecting  sales.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  man¬ 
agement  of  your  property,  write  us. 

MflNPV  I  n  ANPn  at  <  Per  cent,  on  Selected  First  Mortgages 
inunci  LWAIiCU  Minneapolis  Improved  Beal  Estote,  at  40 
per  cent,  present  actiutl  cash  value.  References  furnished. 

J.  McK.  A  F.  8.  THOMPSON, 

S09  Bank  of  Commerce,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


BED  CROSS  LINE - - - - 

STEAJfERS  ORINOCO  AND  SILVIA 

Sail  fi-oni  New  York  every  Saturday  at  4  P.  M. 

St.  John*s,  N.  F.  and  return,  -  _  _  _  $00.00 

Jfalifax  and  return,  -  -  -  -  -  -  28.00 

Halifax,  one  way,  2  1-2  days,  -  -  -  -  16.00 

Above  rates  incladiog  meals  and  berth. 

Stop-over  privileges  allowed.  Circular  tours  through  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland  and  Canada. 
Reservation  of  staterooms,  illustrated  circulars  and  further  information  apply  to 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB 


#  General  Passenger  Agents 


25  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 


HATCH  &  FOOTE, 

Bankers  and  Brokers, 

Investment  Secnrities,  Stocks  and  Bondi 

Boncht  Mid  Sold  on  Commission. 

No.  8  NASSAU  and  18  WALL  ST.,  N.  T. 
Bstobllshed  1867.  Members  N.  Y.  Stock  Exchsngr 


f  %  FIRST  MORTGAGES  GUARANTEED. 

ll^pi^Q^gQ  fcnooal  exaalDatloa  of  bmiriUM 

FARMS  ONLY.  Tho  oiott  earvful  inw«tlratk>ti  eouftod. 

W.  L.  WlLUAlSO!«,  LISBU.N,  KURTU  BAKUTA. 


QICC  IliUEfiTMENTfi  FOR  SMALL  OR  LARGE  SUMS 
OHrC  ini  CO  I  men  I  O  sure e  to  lO per  cent,  interest 
Address,  FIIIKLITY  INVESTMENT  CO.,  Tacoma,  M’ash. 


Xhe  Evangelist  Press 


PRINTERS  of 


Modern 

Equipment 


CALENDARS 

LnuK^n  proorammes 

— SOCIETY  REPORTS,  etc. 

156  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


PRESERY’E  YOUR  EVANOELISTS 
Now  that  The  Evangelist  la  published  in  a  shape  con¬ 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wish  a 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  in  the  best  order. 
We  can  supply  such  a  binder  for  60  cents  each,  poetage 
prepaid.  Address  The  Evangelist,  166  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


Ground  WorlP 


to  all  piinci^  TOinit  including  Paris  Kxposition.  Pro 
grammt  free,  ^ceptional  party  already  formed  «tans 
SepL  *7,  by  the  iamous  World  Trmul  SytUm  of 

HENBY  GAZE  &  SONS,  (R-  H  Crundfn 

Gen'l  Agt)  1 1 3  Broadway.  New  York.  220  South  Clark 
St..  Chicago,  aoi  Washington  St..  Boston. 

Attractive  EUROPF  and  PALESTINE  late  summer 
programme  6n  days  $300  and  up.  also  ready 


In  addressing  advertisers  patronizing  thisJournaL 
our  readers  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the  publishers 
If  they  will  in  every  possible  case  give  credit  by 
referring  to  THE  EVANGELIST. 


Frederick  A.  Booth 

CARE  OF  PROPERTY,  COLLECTING  RENTS 

RKAIv  ESTATE 


THE  BEST 


way  to  make  Money  is  to  buy 
something  for  one  dollar,  and  sell  it 
for  more  than  that. 

Did  you  ever  try  to  do  that  in 
the  stock  market  ?  If  you  have,  you 
have  found  that  **  tips,”  **  pool  move¬ 
ments”  and  manipulations  ”  are  un¬ 
reliable  and  expensive  things  to  fol¬ 
low.  There  is  only  one  way  to  make 
money  in  Stocks  and  Bonds,  and  that 
is,  to  know  the  facts.  These  facts  are 
given  you  in 

I  The  Wall  Street  Journal 

9  better  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world 

...THE... 

Tear  this  off  and  send  to  „  z  i  i 

us  with  youf  name  and  ad-  Wall  Street  Joumal 

dress.  We  will  send  paper  42-44  Broad  Street 

free  one  week  ~  ~ 

_  New  York 


H  Complete  Biblical  Library 

For  $6.00 

Seven  volumes,  each  the  cream  of  the  world’s 
scholar.ship  in  its  particular  field. 

CRUDEN’S  CONCORDANCE,  from  new  plates.  756  pp. 

LIFE  AND  EPISTLES  OF  ST.  PAUL 

By  Conybe.\rk  and  Howson. 

SniTH’S  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIDLE.  Medium  size. 
With  all  the  information  ordinarily  required. 

COnPLETE  BIBLE  COniTENTARY 

J.\MiESON,  Faussett  &  Brown’s.  Four  vols.  in  two. 

THE  LIFE  AND  TlflES  OF  JESUS  THE  HESSIAH 

Edersheim’s  masterpiece.  2  vols. 

These  seven  volumes  contain  6,442  pages 
The  former  price  was  $24.50  which  placed 
them  out  of  popular  reach. 

Carriage  to  be  paid  by  purchaser 


Evangelist  Publishing  Co. 

156  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 
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